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HE WORK OF THE POST-WAR COM- 

MITTEE on Architectural Practice has 

aroused an interest and enthusiasm among 
the architects of the United States which I think 
it is safe to say has never been exceeded. In 
answer to its circular letters and printed state- 
ments the committee has received a flood of 
correspondence covering every phase of its sug- 
gested inquiry. Comment and opinion have 
been freely expressed in chapter meetings and 
other groups. The work is gathering momentum 
and importance as every day goes by. The 
movement is extending to other lands. What 
does it mean? What will it accomplish? Where 
will it end? 

I call to mind many types of architects. They 
range over every degree of competence and in- 
competence. They cover every kind of men, 
from those who skim the thin ice of sharp prac- 
tice to those who hold their professional honor 
as sacred as the Holy Grail. There are architects 
who worship architecture as the faithful worship 
their God. They are joyous with its joys; they 
suffer with its sorrows. They are happy in the 
great architecture that has been, but they grieve 
over what is and what might be if architecture 
today were better appreciated by men. 

At the other end of the scale are those to whom 
architecture is a business to be tested in the 
crucible of profit and success. They may or may 
not care a great deal for beauty; they may or 
may not have a high idea of the professional 
relation. Their creed—and I do not quarrel 
with it—is to get as much business and make 
as much profit as possible. Some of them 
actually do excellent work; some of them do not. 

The architect is not a standardized human 


being. He is as various as men are different. 
Each is an entity. Outwardly, one may resemble 
another, but study any one a little and you will 
soon see that he is not like any other. His tastes 
are different. He likes Gothic, which leaves you 
cold. Or he hates Renaissance, which you can- 
not understand. He is interested in design, and 
leaves the rest to somebody else. Or, he goes in 
for construction, studies materials, reads con- 
stantly to improve his knowledge, and believes 
that design must be subordinate to structural 
progress and human needs. There was never a 
profession that put forth more types of leaves, 
thorns, and flowers than that of architecture. 
It agrees about nothing. There is not a single 
question concerning either the esthetics or the 
economics of architecture upon which there is 
anything approaching a universal agreement. 
How, then, can the Post-War Committee 
achieve anything, or get anywhere, or prove the 
usefulness of the effort it is making? Let us put 
the question into practical form. Let us put it, 
even, into the plain, hard, cold, most practical 
form. Let us translate it into the commonest 
and most vulgar vernacular and ask: “What 
does the Post-War Committee mean to me?” 


Tuat Is A QuesTION that every architect can 
ask. To those at one end of the scale the ques- 
tion will mean: “Are we going to raise the 
standard of architecture so that the world in 
which I have to live will not sicken me with its 
ugliness?” To those at the other end it will 
mean: “Shall I be able to make more money, 
or at least to make a living?” To those in be- 
tween, who represent every shade of opinion and 
desire, of selfishness and unselfishness, of interest 
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and no interest, it will mean a thousand different 
things, just as their lives mean a thousand 
different things. 

But each and every man who asks the ques- 
tion, no matter what he seeks for an answer, 
will recognize, if he has any intelligence, that he 
has a great deal in common with every other 
inquirer. Each will recognize that a rising archi- 
tectural appreciation will be very likely to 
increase the earnings of architects. The two go 
hand in hand. You cannot achieve the one 
without achieving the other, but in order to 
avoid wandering off into esthetics, let’s stick to 
the practical. 

Let us begin at the beginning; let us assume 
that building is an industry. No architect will 
deny that. Nor will he deny that it is an in- 
dustry which touches almost all other industries. 
Therefore, architecture cannot be considered as 
an industrial problem by itself; it is a part of 
one great industrial problem. Every finished 
building represents a contribution from untold 
industries. Each of these industries has its own 
peculiar problem, and yet each, too, is a part of 
the whole problem. This is easy to understand 
if you imagine for a moment that the coal supply 
of the United States were suddenly cut off. 
What would happen? Almost all industries 
would cease. They would have no source of 
motive power, for practically all industry today 
is dependent upon coal. Every finished build- 
ing represents a consumption of coal which 
might be calculated. Therefore, the building 
industry is very closely related to coal mining; 
if you could not get coal you could not very well 
build without changing our whole method of 
building. But the same thing is true of iron, 
out of which we make steel. It is also true of all 
clay products, and, to a lesser degree, it is true 
of every other product. This is the physical 
side of the building industry. 


Wuat 1s THE Human Sipe? The building 
industry depends upon men. All the coal, iron, 
clay, marble, copper and other deposits in the 
world are utterly useless without men. The 
architect looks at his finished building, or he 
looks at his proposed building, and says: “For 
materials, so much; for labor, so much.” The 
man who supplies the materials looks at his 
finished product and says the same thing: 
“Materials, so much; labor, so much.” In the 


end the building is nothing but labor. Without 
human hands all the gold in the world could not 
erect that building. The architect’s computa- 
tion of labor and materials is an illusion and yet 
it is the practical way in which he approaches 
his calculations of cost: ‘Materials, so much; 
labor, so much.” But in reality it is all what we 
now call labor. We have forgotten that every 
building is the product of the mind of man. 
Every material that goes into it is produced by 
mind working on materials, yet today we say: 
“Materials, so much; labor, so much.”’ Which 
means that we think of the labor not as men, or 
as mind, but as a kind of material to be bought 
like any other commodity. 

Did you ever stop to think, indulgent reader, 
that all the great architecture of the past— 
temples, cathedrals, public buildings—was not 
built as an investment to earn dividends? These 
architectural shrines at which we now worship 
did not represent so many shares of stock, the 
holders of which demanded a regular yearly 
dividend. They represented something else. 
They represented not an investment, but an 
expenditure—money thrown away, if you like— 
because those buildings represented the con- 
tributions of men who asked for no dividends 
except the enrichment of their spiritual lives. 
On the contrary almost all modern building 
represents an investment which has to earn 
money. Between that kind of building and the 
temples of Greece or the cathedrals of France 
lies a great chasm. In that chasm we have 
buried the thing which once made architecture 
real. Today we build for investment; we build 
for dividends; we build for profits; we build for 
earnings. Even our great public buildings are 
financed, usually, by bond issues, so that when 
a building is ultimately paid for it is likely to 
have been paid for twice. By this process we 
eventually spend twice as much money as for a 
building that should be paid for as the cathedrals 
were paid for, but there is a vast difference in the 
spirit of our squandering. 


But, RETURNING TO THE HuMAN SIDE, what 
do we find? The traditions of workmen in the 
building industry have been lost. The invention 
of machinery has enslaved both the bodies and 
the minds of men. Actually, if we look abroad 
and think of all the thousands and millions of 
machines that are being run by men, we can 
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visualize the picture of one giant colossal ma- 
chine of which all these little machines are 
merely the tiny parts. This giant machine is 
known everywhere as industrialism. It is the 
industrial age. We have won unexpected secrets 
from nature. We have devised many and 
marvelous things, but let us stop for a moment 
and ask: What have we done to mankind in the 
process? That is the one great question before 
the whole world today. Is industry to go on 
until it devours us all, or are we to make it our 
slave and not our master? Those who own it and 
control it are asking the question. Those who 
work under the wage system are asking the 
question too. All Europe is a seething ferment. 
England is passing through an industrial crisis, 
the result of which no man can foresee. In this 
crisis men say that the future of industry is 
locked up, or that the future of the nation is 
locked up. The real truth is that, in this crisis, 
the future of the western world is locked up, 
and sealed in the same cell is the future .of 
architecture. 

Now I am perfectly aware that this does not 
answer any practical question; but I am equally 
convinced that it is as near the answer as any 
man can come. Politically, our nation has been 
drawn into the war arena of the world, and there 
it will have to remain. It is only a question of 
time when we shall see that, just as we could 
not escape the war in arms, neither can we 
escape the social and economic war of the world. 
We cannot fly from it if we would. Destiny has 
taken us by the throat, now, and we must 
respond. Life everywhere is steadily coursing 
toward the same sea, and can no more be held 
back than rivers can be kept from the ocean. 

“What,” I can hear my practical friend say- 
ing, “has the work of the Post-War Committee 
to do with all this? It is all very well to talk 
about, but I am not particularly interested in 
what is happening to the rest of the world. 
What I want to know is: How can the architect 
make a living? Most of them appear not to 
have been doing that for some time. All of this 
world stuff sounds very nice and maybe it is 
true—I don’t know; but what I want you to tell 
me is whether the work of the Post-War Com- 
mittee on Architectural Practice is going to make 
more people want good architecture. I tell you 
that in the town where I live it is pretty hard 
work to make both ends meet. There has not 


been much building during the war, but there 
is going to be a lot of building done in the near 
future, apparently. A great many people want 
to do that building, but what I want is my share. 
Now mind you, I have a good, big interest in 
architecture. I like to see things done right. I 
like to see buildings well built. I believe that 
architects can do this better than anybody else, 
but the fact is that architects get only a small 
share of building work. What I want to know 
is, how can they get more?” 


Yes, Yes, My Frienp, this is the plain, hard, 
cold, practical question, and you do well to keep 
me nailed to it. But, just one moment. The 
problem of architecture never can be solved until 
the problem of industry is solved. The archi- 
tectural problem, involved as it is in every other 
problem, is one of relationships. It is related to 
every human activity known to man. Every- 
thing enters into it. It begins with the little 
child who enters a school for the first time. It 
ramifies through every life, touching everybody 
until death. Are we making it more possible 
for good architecture to exist, or are we making 
it more impossible for the art of right building 
to have a larger place in the world? This is 
really the question which is before the Post-War 
Committee. It is only another form of the one 
great question before the whole world today. 

The Committee has formulated a program 
which will convince every careful reader that the 
architectural profession is in relation with every 
human being at one point or another. It is this 
problem of relationships which must be solved. 
If the profession has the courage to recognize 
this, it can perform a great service. As a pro- 
fession it possesses both the necessary vision and 
equipment in a large degree. Architecture is 
based upon the right doing of the work under- 
taken in its name. There can be no right doing 
without right relationship. This means that the 
architect must be in right relationship with 
client, contractor, subcontractor, and all those 
who put their labor into his building. He must 
also be in right relationship with all those who 
have put their labor into the materials that go 
into each building. Each of the others must be 
rightly related, as to function and purpose, to 
each other. If we have great faith in humanity, 
we shall believe that some time this right rela- 
tionship will be achieved. If we lack faith, we 
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shall doubt its final realization. But no matter 
what degree of faith we may have, the struggle 
of the world is to attain a better human relation- 
ship. That is, in reality, what the profession has 
been trying to do. That is why the Institute 
has prepared a standard form of contract, for 
example. In that contract it seeks a better 
relationship than existed before. That is why 
the Institute was organized: it sought a better 
relationship among the members of the pro- 
fession. 


Tue Post-War CommiTTEE grew out of an 
opportunity created by war. In reality there 
should always be a Post-War Committee in the 
architectural profession. Its name should change 
as time goes on, but always there must be some 
vital, energetic group constantly seeking to make 
not only the profession, but all the activities of 
men, count as progress toward human better- 
ment. The problem is a spiritual one, as Christ 
foresaw. We have tried to solve it in a material 
sense, and few are content with the result. 

All organizations are beset by maladies. The 
germs are introduced the moment an organiza- 
tion is created. Two of the most destructive of 
these germs are apathy and selfish interest. 
Almost the worst thing that can happen to an 
idea is to institutionalize it, because the institu- 
tion generally ends, sooner or later, in becoming 
more important than the idea. One of the best 
things that can happen to any vocation is to 
organize it; but, on the other hand, if the wrong 
germs get it, it may also be the worst thing for 
the vocation. Remember that the history of 
organizations records many more failures than 
successes. Failures grow from the germs I have 
mentioned—successes come from energy and 
unselfishness. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” says the plain, hard, cold, 
practical man, “but I would like again, and for 
the last time, to call your long-winded attention 
to the fact that I asked you a very simple ques- 
tion, and, so far as I can see with my limited 
intelligence, I have not discovered anything in 
what you say that looks like an answer. Now if 
you could climb down off your philosophical 
perch and get your feet on the ground and talk 
to me in simple language and tell me how the 
work of the Post-War Committee is going to fill 
my office with work, you are certainly the man 
I am looking for. I may say that I have been 
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looking for you for a long time, but I may also 
say that if you haven’t the answer to my ques- 
tion, I am not interested in you and I am going 
to bid you a quick farewell. I have my living 
to make and I have no time to study philosophy. 
I am a practical man. I know the building prob- 
lem from A to Z. I know human nature in the 
same way. What I want to know is, how you 
can mix up human nature and the building prob- 
lem and provide more jobs for architects. If you 
have a prescription for that, you are the doctor 
for me.” 

Now, of course, it is easy to see that the time 
is coming when I cannot hide behind philosophy, 
moral science, or even Christianity and continue 
this conversation with this type of architect. I 
shall have to refer him to the glib pens of other 
writers. But I believe that the work of the 
Post-War Committee will come as near answer- 
ing his question as any effort can come. It will 
accomplish this, I believe, by more and more 
drawing the attention of the profession to all the 
factors in the problem, by weighing all the evi- 
dence that is fast coming to hand. When it has 
finished this almost terrifying task, the Post- 
War Committee will present some straightfor- 
ward conclusions. It is not my purpose to 
prophesy what those conclusions will be, but I 
venture the assertion that on these conclusions 
may be based a program for giving architecture 
a bigger place in the world; and I am quite as 
willing to make the corresponding assertion that 
when architecture has won that bigger place, 
architects will be better able to earn a living. 


N THIS NUMBER of the Journal we publish 

an article by Mr. Arthur J. Penty, an English 
architect, on the great National Guilds move- 
ment which has made such remarkable progress 
in England. Mr. Penty asks, for example: Why 
not a guild in the building industry? The idea 
will appeal with peculiar force to all those who 
remember the incomparable workmanship that 
came out of the guild organizations of the Middle 
Ages; it will be rejected by many on the ground 
that we cannot go backward. But the guilds 
offer a solution of the industrial problem in 
which I have great faith. They are founded, not 
upon material values, but upon human values. 
They mean the restoration of the creative im- 
pulse in industry, and that means giving human 
life a chance to develop. I am for any movement 
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which aims in that direction, because I have the 
conviction that unless we reconstruct our 
economic system and put human values first 
and not second, we shall go over the precipice 
where other civilizations have gone. 


EDUCATION IS THE ANSWER to our question, 
say many, but for what purpose should we edu- 
cate? Today nobody knows. The air is full of 
theories as to how education should be con- 
ducted, but nobody can tell us for what we 
should educate. The answer seems very simple 
to me. We should try to create a condition 
whereby every human being would have a 
chance to develop the life that is unique within 
him, to liberate his full contribution to the use 
and service of mankind. When we stop trying 
to make him look and think and talk like all the 
other parrots, we shall have taken a step forward. 

The report of the Committee on Education, 
which appears elsewhere, is an effort to develop 
a philosophy of architectural education. You 
cannot do anything without first building a 
philosophy, and there has never been any phil- 
osophy on this subject. How could there be 
when the accepted belief was that we should 
make all architects by the same system and teach 
them to follow the same precedent? Some gen- 
iuses have escaped from this paralysis of the 
intelligence imposed upon them by the good old 
academicians, but far too many have succumbed 
and surrounded us with a museum collection of 
antiquities. One travels many a weary mile 
before meeting with a piece of architecture that 
thrills with the throb of a living thing, fresh 
from the hand of a creator and singing aloud. 
There are miles and miles, endless miles, of 
the dead stuff. 

Yes, I think that one thing the whole pro- 
fession will be nearly agreed upon will be the 
verdict of the Post-War Committee on the sub- 
ject of education. I do not know what it will 
be, but I think it will receive as nearly a unani- 
mous approval as the profession has ever given. 


Wuen We Tovucu THE Economics of the 
building industry, we must deal with land and 
with money, either in the shape of cash or of 
credit. It is strange that architects have paid 
so little attention to the use of land, and yet 
building is, first and foremost, a problem of 
using land. You cannot build without some 
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land. Yet we know less about the use of land 
today than many civilizations in the past. Land 
with us has not been considered as a thing to be 
used for the benefit of the people as a whole, but 
for the benefit of the individual. Around that 
idea we have built our ugly communities and 
now we are face to face with the result. How in 
the world can the building problem be satis- 
factorily solved until we solve the land problem? 

If you have chanced to read Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Another Sheaf,” you know how intelligent 
Englishmen are looking at the use of land in the 
future of England—a future which hangs sus- 
pended, at this moment, by the thread of life so 
weakened by a century of industrial degrada- 
tion that no one knows how much longer it will 
bear the strain. Says Mr. Galsworthy: 

“The impression I get, in our big towns, is 
most peculiar—considering that we are a free 
people. The faces and forms have a look of 
being possessed. To express my meaning 
exactly is difficult. There is a dulled and driven 
look and yet a general expression of ‘Keep smil- 
ing. Are we down-hearted? No.’ It is as if 
people were all being forced along by a huge 
invisible hand at the back of their necks, whose 
presence they resent yet are trying to make the 
best of because they cannot tell whence it comes. 
. . . All round them, by day, by night, stretches 
the huge, grey, grimy waste of streets, factory 
walls, chimneys, murky canals, chapels, public- 
houses, hoardings, posters, butchers’ shops—a 
waste where nothing beautiful exists save a 
pretty cat or pigeon, a blue sky, perhaps, and a 
few trees and open spaces. . . . But the mod- 
ern industrial English town is a sort of inferno 
where people dwell with a marvelous philosophy. 
What would you have? They have never seen 
any way out of it.” 

Do you recognize any one of our cities in this 
picture? Have you ever been in a subway sta- 
tion in New York at six o’clock in the evening? 
Have you tried to cross a street in the Chicago 
loop at the same time? Did you ever watch the 
workers emerging from the factories in a small 
town? Do you know Pittsburgh, or East St. 
Louis, or Bayonne, or a thousand other places 
just like them? How in the world can there be 
developed any architectural appreciation under 
such conditions, and what can architecture offer 
to these degraded and dehumanized beings until 
it can solve the problem of the right use of land? 
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ENGLISHMEN ARE WRITING STRONGLY in these 
times. They feel strongly. They have suffered 
acutely. They know what war means, and out 
of their knowledge they are trying to save Eng- 
land from the consequences of her century of 
industrialism. They accuse nobody. They point 
out the system. Penty says, in “Old Worlds for 
New”: “Architecture is incompatible with in- 
dustrialism, and all efforts to graft it on to it 
must fail in the end.” Think it over. 

The bright side of the picture is not completely 
obscured. I quote from an editorial in the Nation 
(London), in which, after narrating the reckless 
waste of life and material which has resulted 
from the development of industrialism, it asks: 
“Does anyone imagine that mankind is going to 
sit down permanently under this rule of blind 
chance? Taine has described how France, 
almost broken in spirit by the immense catas- 
trophe of 1870, turned to science for restoration 
and healing; and in the work of such men as 
Pasteur, recovered its economic freedom and 
prosperity. It was estimated that the result of 
three of Pasteur’s discoveries was equivalent to 
the cost of the whole indemnity to Germany. 
Europe is shattered by a far greater cataclysm. 
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But mankind is not destined permanently to 
inhabit ruins. Science has nothing occult about 
it. It represents the applied intelligence of man. 
Earth still has secrets, as Jefferies declared, the 
discovery of which may set man to rival the 
favored immortals. One need not anticipate 
more distant developments: the economic use of 
solar engines by concentration of the sun’s rays; 
the ploughing of land by high explosives; the 
development of the method of fixing the nitro- 
gen of the air; the synthetic production of food 
in the laboratory or workshop. In many of such 
problems we seem almost on the brink of solu- 
tion. None of them presents difficulties more 
complex than those science has already solved. 
The cry of faith is that a race which has pro- 
duced a Shakespeare cannot perish from the 
earth. The cry of reason is that a race which has 
discovered—in less than a generation—the aero- 
plane, wireless telegraphy, the properties of 
radium, of coal-tar products, can defy all the 
brute force of matter, classes, and time. To go 
back to wrangle, under the old conditions, is the 
way to destruction. The way of hope is the 
creation of a New Order through man’s amaz- 


ing and unconquerable mind.”—C. H. W. 


Towards a National Building Guild’ 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY 


O industry has undergone a_ greater 
N transformation since 1914 than the 

building trade. After an almost total 
collapse following the outbreak of war, when 
private building came to an end, the building 
trade got a new lease of life in the building of 
munition towns and factories; and in working 
thus under the direction of the Office of Works, 
other Government departments and _ public 
authorities, a new orientation has been created 


*Although written from the standpoint of an English 
architect and based on the war experiences of England in 
the building industry, Mr. Penty’s article has its clear 
message to the profession in America. By way of explana- 
tion it may be observed that the tendency towards bureau- 
cracy in England, in so far as public building work is con- 
cerned, is a matter of the gravest concern at the present 
time to the architectural profession. It must be further 
considered that England, where this article was written, 
is in the midst of a momentous crisis. Powerful unions of 
workers are demanding nationalisation of mines and trans- 


which, after the war, may result in the build- 
ing trade becoming entirely an adjunct of 
bureaucracy, an arrangement that now threatens 
to persist for an indefinite period. 

Although, from an architectural point of 
view, this concentration of the direction of 
building operations in the hands of official 
departments is an evil of the first magnitude, 
in that official conditions are the worst conceiv- 
able for the production of design of any kind, 


port, and a share in the control of their administration 
and operation, and their proposals are not being ignored by 
the Government. However one may object, either through 
prejudice or reasoned aversion, to these principles, the 
movement must be studied as a reflection of a great post- 
war unrest. It is for this reason that we offer Mr. Penty’s 
suggestions to American architectural circles. Mr. Penty’s 
writings on the Guild movement in England, particularly 
his book, “Old Worlds for New,” are known to many 
American readers.—EbirTor. 
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it may nevertheless prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. For, as this arrangement is not likely 
to please anybody except the few officials who 
administer these huge architectural departments 
and the few building trade employers who make 
a profit out of the contracts they secure, it may 
tend to promote a better understanding between 
architects and craftsmen of the building trades. 
For, since a common fate has befallen them, 
inasmuch as both must see in the growth of 
these huge departments their own enslavement, 
it may be possible to unite them in a common 
effort to overthrow this instrument of tyranny. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the 
nature of this tyranny. From the point of view 
of the architect it means that he is graded 
permanently in a servile position; it means that 
he is enslaved by the engineer and surveyor 
who will treat him as an inferior; for it should 
be known that in public architectural depart- 
ments architects are only to be found in the 
lower grades of the service. The heads of these 
departments may, at times, be architects in 
name, but they will always be found to be 
engineers or surveyors in fact, for, as all these 
departments have engineers’ and surveyors’ 
traditions behind them, no one is eligible for the 
higher positions who has had an architectural 
training. The engineer and surveyor have their 
legitimate place, but they should not be allowed 
to usurp the architectural function* which 
they are utterly unqualified to fulfil, not only 
by training but by temperament, for the faculty 
that makes a good architect is different from 
the one that makes a good engineer or surveyor. 

The passion for organisation in these depart- 
ments is such that what is called administrative 
ability (which often is only a mask for incom- 
petence), is exalted over creative gifts which 
are much rarer and more precious. You have to 
go a long way in such places as the Office of 
Works before you come upon an architect— 
that is, a man who actually designs buildings. 
Over him there will be five or six layers of 
officials who, generally speaking, will be incap- 
able of designing anything decent themselves 
but will be privileged to murder the work of 
men who can design. Everything will be done 
according to some official standard specification, 

*When Lord Curzon was in India he ran up against this phenomenon. 
He found that Government buildings were being designed by engineers 


instead of architects and sent to England for a supply of architects. The re- 
sult has been a great improvement of Government architecture in India. 
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written originally by some engineer who knew 
something, perhaps, about the more utilitarian 
aspect of building but had neither taste nor 
understanding of its amenities; and this speci- 
fication will be handed down as unalterable as 
an Act of Parliament itself, for responsibility 
is so divided and subdivided in official depart- 
ments that change is well-nigh impossible. 

The fundamental falsity of such a method of 
organisation may be tested by bringing it into 
contact with a piece of reality. What, we may 
ask, would the Office of Works do with Inigo 
Jones? Would they put him at the head of the 
department? In that case he would have no 
opportunity to use his gifts of design, -as all his 
time would be taken up with the details of 
administration. If he were to design, he would 
not only have to be content with a quite sub- 
ordinate position, but would have to consent 
to the revision of his work by officials who 
neither understood nor cared anything about 
questions of design. We know how the Office of 
Works would meet this problem. It would fail 
to discover him. 

Such is the grievance of the architect. Let 
us now turn to that of the workman, which, to 
some extent, is familiar. He is permanently 
graded in a servile position and he knows what 
it is to carry out instructions of men who do 
not know their business. He is, moreover, at 
the mercy of chance. His labour is bought as 
a commodity and he is kept from sinking lower 
only because he has a trade union behind him. 
The wage system is fastened upon him. What- 
ever may be his abilities, he can have no hope 
of rising under this system—not even to the 
position of a foreman—for, with demand con- 
tracted, there can be no openings. He is 
permanently enslaved to the contractor, and his 
position is in some respects even worse than 
that of the feudal serf, for mere security is 
denied him. 

What is to be done? The workers in the 
building trades must make common cause with 
the architects to overthrow this tyranny by 
organising themselves into a National Build- 
ing Guild. Thus and thus only could they 
acquire a definite status and ensure that their 
labour would no longer be treated as a com- 
modity; for they would be able to demand, 
and to exercise competently where obtained, 
the full control of their industry. 
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But what is a National Guild? It is an or- 
ganisation possessing an effective monopoly of 
labour in an industry to which the State 
delegates the complete control (of that industry) 
in its function of supplying the community 
with its particular goods or services. Its key- 
note is responsibility, which with the abolition 
of the profiteering basis of industry, becomes 
for the first time a genuine possibility for the 
workers. A National Building Guild, there- 
fore, would be completely responsible for the 
erection and maintenance in repair of all 
buildings whether required by individuals, other 
guilds, or public bodies. It would regulate 
apprentices, provide such technical education 
as was required, and execute work on a basis of 
schedule rates fixed by arrangements with rep- 
resentatives of the State or local authorities. 
It would guarantee the quality of the work while 
undertaking, and perhaps extending, such re- 
sponsibilities of a mutual aid character as are 
now undertaken by a trade union. 

Labour monopoly must not be interpreted in 
a narrow sense. A National Guild, to be a 
success, would have to include not only those 
who labour with their hands but the salariat 
and architects in addition, for it would only 
be by including all classes of labour required in 
the erection of buildings that it could make its 
monopoly effective. Instead, therefore, of four 
classes of men, architects, contractors, salariat, 
and workers pursuing their separate interests, 
which, under the present individualistic system 
are necessarily to some extent opposed, they 
would be merged together to codperate for a 
common end.* This is no impossible ideal. 
Such codperation among the various workers in 
the building trades existed under the guild in 
the Middle Ages, and the architecture of 
medieval Europe remains today a permanent 
monument to the guild ideal. 

But, it will be said, if it be true that men can 
only codperate successfully when the units of 
organisation are sufficiently small that men may 
be personally well known to each other, why 
not seek to organise local guilds instead of a 
national one? The answer to this is that 


*The proposal to include contractors in a National Guild may occa- 
sion surprise in some quarters. But it should be understood that build- 
ing trade employers, though they have not escaped the influences of 
their age, are more akin to the medieval master builders than employers 
in other industries, in that they do not habitually sacrifice everything to 
profits; most of them are practical men and a place could be found for 
them in a National Guild. There is a lot of give and take in the building 
trade. 
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though the local guild must remain the working 
unit as in the Middle Ages, it is, nevertheless, 
expedient in order to adapt guilds to the cir- 
cumstances of the age, to federate all the local 
guilds into a national one, at the start at any 
rate. Two considerations bring us to this 
conclusion: First, because as government is 
centralised it is necessary to have some organi- 
sation which can meet it on something like 
equal terms, and second, because, as archi- 
tectural talent has become largely congregated 
in populous centres, if architects are to be dis- 
tributed among the local guilds, it becomes 
necessary to have some central organisation to 
act as a clearing-house, as it were. Otherwise 


the immediate organisation of local guilds would 
result in certain guilds being overburdened 
while others would 


with architectural talent, 
suffer from a dearth of it. 

Coming to the problem of ways and means 
of organising the building industry on a guild 
basis, it may be said that the Government Hous- 
ing scheme after the war will provide a unique 
opportunity for the introduction of the desired 
change. For, as private patrons of building 
will be a negligible quantity, the workers 
would have only the Government to deal with. 
The National Housing Scheme should be 
managed and carried into execution by a 
National Building Guild, and, if the workers 
have an eye to their interests, they will not 
let such an opportunity pass. 

Though architects will need to be associated 
with the workers in the conduct of a National 
Building Guild, whether such a scheme is to 
be realised or not depends primarily on the 
initiative of the workers. As a preliminary the 
unions should set to work without delay to put 
their own house in order and to bring about 
those reforms in trade union organisation 
necessary to prepare them to function in 
guilds. (I am inclined to think that the principle 
of organisation should be for building craft 
unions to be organised into local federations or 
industrial unions, while the national organisa- 
tion should consist of a federation of these local 
federations.) 

When this preliminary work has been accom- 
plished, the workers should associate with 
themselves such architects as have worked for 
a revival of architecture on a basis of crafts- 
manship and who are in sympathy with the 
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guild ideal as distinct from those whose atti- 
tude has been purely professional. They should 
then present an ultimatum to the Government, 
demanding that the design and execution of 
the Housing Scheme and other Government 
work should be handed over to them as the 
representatives of a National Building Guild. 
It would increase the effectiveness of this 
demand if it were accompanied by a protest 
against the Housing Scheme as it stands today, 
and if the lines on which it is proposed that the 
scheme should be carried out were given. They 
must oppose standardised houses as an expedi- 
ent and makeshift that not only is detrimental 
to the craft of building but is unsound in its 
psychological and economic reactions. 

Let us consider these points separately, tak- 
ing the latter first. The standardised cottage 
scheme is economically unsound because par- 
simony in expenditure tends to upset the balance 
between demand and supply. We shall never 
have a stable social order so long as the modern 
aim of expenditure is to increase the volume 
of surplus wealth which is not consumed, and 
which thus seeks an outlet in foreign invest- 
ments, corrupts our foreign policy, and embroils 
us in international wars. It is no use closing 
There is a definite 


our eyes to these things. 
connection between our deliberate parsimoni- 
ous expenditure on the real things that matter 
and our compulsory, involuntary expenditure 


on war. One is involved in the other. The 
present tendency toward social disruption must 
continue as long as we can think only of expendi- 
ture in the terms of investments. A community 
with a healthy social instinct would seek to 
adjust means to ends and not ends to means, as 
ours does. 

The importance of this aspect of the building 
trade problem cannot be too strongly stressed. 
To build standard houses by depressing taste 
would tend to depress demand. On the contrary, 
increased expenditure, if accompanied by a 
raising of the standard of taste in building, 
would react to increase demand. If, for instance, 
the people of Manchester or Birmingham could 
be awakened to the ugliness of their surround- 
ings, they would, before long, desire to rebuild 
them. And if the desire were strong enough, 
nothing would stand in their way—not even 
their worship of five per cent. 

Then, this standardised house scheme is 
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detrimental to the craft of building because it 
strikes at the root of architectural development. 
It is no use to nurture a tree at the head if it is 
dying at the roots. And it will be no use to 
attempt the reviving of architecture in its 
higher branches if ordinary building is to be left 
to the tender mercies of the local surveyors, into 
whose hands the execution of the Housing 
Scheme is to be entrusted, according to the 
proposals of the Joint Committee on Labour 
Problems after the war. The circumstance that 
the designs for the standardised types will be 
designed by architects and chosen by competi- 
tion will perhaps prevent the worst from happen- 
ing. But, at the best, it can only be a miserable 
performance. For, whatever may be said 
against the architect of today, and his sins 
are many, he is yet a jewel compared with the 
surveyor whose understanding ends with utility. 
The architect does make an attempt to grapple 
with a most difficult and complex problem; the 
surveyor makes no attempt at all. On the 
contrary, his mind is of the official type, he is 
content to take things as he finds them. That 
architecture and beauty have any connection 
with plan and management of detail—a matter 
of proportion and the discriminating use of 
materials—would never occur to him. In his 
view, beauty is something to be added if funds 
will allow it. Therefore, as these cottages are 
to be cheap, beauty need not be considered. 
No recommendation of the Local Government 
Board, that due regard should be paid to the 
appearance of the houses, can make any dif- 
ference to him. For he will not understand it. 
That is a bit of bed-rock truth to be reckoned 
with. The giving over of all cottage building into 
the hands of local surveyors, therefore, is a 
blow at the very heart of architectural develop- 
ment, for the really serious architectural prob- 
lem is how the mass of ordinary building may 
be well done, since, unless ordinary buildings 
are properly designed, architecture remains 
without a base, and a gradual deterioration of 
the design in all classes of building must take 
place. The revival which promised so much will 
have failed. 

It is to the interest of the workers to insist 
that this, the craft aspect of the housing problem, 
should be treated with respect. It would be for 
them a trump card, because it would give con- 
fidence. Every man who takes an interest in 
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the welfare of the arts has been disgusted with 
the way the Government has trifled with his 
interests, and it would be a presage of the spirit 
which would animate the guilds in the future 
if the workers would take a determined stand on 
this issue. It would demonstrate to all and 
sundry that the guild movement is not only a 
demand for economic justice, but a demand for 
the elementary right of every man to take an 
interest in his work—a right which is not to be 
surrendered to any temporary or imaginary 
economic convenience. For such a surrender 
would prove to be an insuperable obstacle to 
craft development and defeat the aims of a 
Building Trades Guild, not the least of which is 
the recovery, for the workers, of some of that 
spontaneity and joy of creation which was the 
heritage of the medizeval craftsman. 

It is well that we should realise all that this 
means. The medieval craftsman was not 
content to understand merely the practical side 
of building, but he was capable of exercising 
the arts of design which today are the monopoly 
of the architect. Only, generally speaking, he 
did it much better, for he was in possession of 
something which the architect of today usually 
lacks—practical skill in craftsmanship. In pro- 
portion as members of the building trades be- 
come competent in the arts of design, the need 
of architecture as a separate profession would 
tend, if not to disappear, to be limited in its 
functions—a change which would be all to the 
good, for thearchitect of today isin an impossible 
position. Too much is demanded of him. He is 
not only expected to understand those things 
which appertain to his legitimate function, but, 
owing to the decline of craftsmanship and the 
rise of the contract system, he is called upon to 
direct and improvise the details of all the crafts, 
with the result that only very exceptional 
men are equal to the task imposed upon them. 
The qualifications required by an architect in 
Wren’s days were simplicity itself compared with 
those asked of the architect today. For the 
architect could then count upon the assistance 
and coéperation of the building trades, which 
in these days is entirely absent. If an architect 
chose to supply details, it was to satisfy his own 
personal fastidiousness in such matters, not 
because the building craftsmen were incapable 
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of working without them. The mason, car- 
penter, and other building craftsmen would 
supply the details of the mouldings and orna- 
ments which they executed, the architect being 
responsible only for the general arrangement. 
Accordingly, we find that when Sir Christopher 
Wren sent his small-scale drawings and direc- 
tions for the library at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he sent a letter of apology for presuming 
to send full-size details, for he knew he was 
trespassing on the preserves of the masons. 
He wrote: “I suppose you have good masons; 
however, I would willingly take further pains 
to give all the mouldings in great detail; we are 
scrupulous in small matters, and you must 
pardon us—the architects are as great pedants 
as critics and heralds.” 

In an effort of the building trades to recover 
the traditional skill of the medieval craftsman, 
the workers could count upon the support of 
the best elements in the architectural profession. 
For many years it has been recognised among 
such architects that a widespread revival of 
architecture would only be possible when the 
workers, freed from the bondage of wagery, 
could devote themselves to the task of raising 
the standard of craftsmanship by becoming 
skilled in the arts of design. Few men, perhaps, 
have the talent of design in a high degree, but 
most men have it up to a certain point as the 
beauty of ordinary building in the past clearly 
shows. All they need to recover that- faculty 
is continuous association with such architects as 
today have the gift. Under the normal condi- 
tions of the past it was no more difficult for the 
craftsman to learn to design than for the child 
to learn to speak. The child learns to speak 
less by conscious effort than by association with 
people who know how. It is the same with 
design. A knowledge of it is picked up by work- 
ing with others who understand it. We have a 
communal tradition of speech today. The 
association of workers and architects in a 
National Building Guild would soon give us a 
communal tradition of design. In the course of 
a generation the need of the architect, as he 
exists today, would disappear. His function 
would be merged with that of the more highly 
skilled workers. The democratisation of archi- 
tecture would have become an accomplished fact. 











Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 


be given over very largely to a discussion 

of the preliminary programme of the Post- 
War Committee, copies of which have been 
widely distributed to the architects of the United 
States. There will be four sessions of the Con- 
vention devoted to this work. 

The first of these will be presided over by 
Mr. Medary, (Member Executive Council), and 
will include the following subdivisions of the 
programme:* (a) Extension of the Service That 
the Architect May Render; (4) The Architect as 
a Citizen; (c) The Status of the Architect: Art, 
Profession, or Business. 

The second session will be presided over by 
Mr. Dunning, (Chairman Executive Council), 
and will devote itself to the following: (d) Re- 
sponsibility of the Architect; (e) Percentage 
Remuneration; (f/) Supervision of Construction; 
(g) The Need for a More Comprehensive Service; 
(h) The Contractor’s Function; (7) Organized 
Industry; (j) Standardization of Building Prod- 
ucts. 

The third session, presided over by Mr. Kohn, 
(Member Executive Council), will include: 
(k) Architectural Societies; (/) Competitions. 

Mr. F. L. Ackerman, (Chairman Institute 
Committee on Education and Member of the 
Post-War Committee), will preside over the 
fourth session which will deal with Education 
and Registration. 

Immediately preceding the Convention there 
will be a full meeting of the Post-War Com- 
mittee at which the work already done will be 
discussed and a general statement prepared for 
the Convention. Immediately after the Con- 
vention it is planned to hold another meeting 
of the Committee at which the programme for 
the future will be carefully considered with a 
view to extending the inquiry and arranging for 
the appointment of various subcommittees, and 
the delegation to them of definite studies along 
definite lines. 

Up to the present time various means have 
been employed by the chapters for taking up the 


*The letters in parentheses refer to the topical subdivisions in the 
programme previously distributed by the Post-War Committee. A 
supply of these will be available at the Convention and copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C 


, ‘HE coming Convention at Nashville will 


work. Some have appointed a general com- 
mittee, while others (and this seems to be the 
better way), have appointed subcommittees as 
suggested by the topical subdivisions in the pro- 
gramme of the Committee. The Philadelphia 
Chapter, for example, is now holding weekly 
meetings to discuss the Post-War Committee 
programme. Realizing the nature of the material 
and that the opportunity is offered for a dis- 
cussion that might be difficult to keep confined 
to the subject, the Chapter has followed the 
plan of condensing the subject, in each case, in 
the form of a resolution. These resolutions have 
been considered and phrased to be suggestive or 
provocative of discussion, and the plan has 
proved very effective. This will also enable the 
Chapter to present a synthesis of opinion, in 
more or less concrete shape, to the Post-War 
Committee, which will use such opinions as a 
basis for gradually narrowing the discussion to 
what the consensus of opinion and fact indicate 
as the fundamental questions at issue. With the 
appointment of the subcommittees of the Post- 
War Committee, it will probably be found desir- 
able to have the chapter subcommittees coincide 
with these, so that the work will harmonize and 
permit the easiest summing up. A complete 
announcement of the programme for the future 
will appear very soon, possibly in the next 
issue of the Journal. 

The discussions have already brought out 
many interesting and divergent points of view, 
a few of which are here presented. 


Payment for Services 
(An opinion from a New York Chapter discussion) 


At a meeting of the New York Chapter on March 22, 
a discussion of the percentage remuneration, brought out 
the following opinions: 

There are several methods of payment that may be 
considered: (1) Whereby costs in the office are charged to 
the client plus a percentage of that cost for overhead and 
a fixed honorarium for the architect. (2) The same scheme, 
only substituting a percentage of the cost of the building 
as the honorarium for the architect. (3) The client to pay 
the actual drafting costs plus a fixed sum which includes 
both the honorarium for the architect and his overhead. 
In this case the architect gambles as to his overhead. 
(4) The client pays the office costs plus a certain percent- 
age of that office cost to cover the overhead, and then an 
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Architectural Club. 
Chapter Traveling. 
Real Estate Association 
More Homes Bureau. 
Y. M.C. A. 
City Plan Campaign. 
Art Society. 
More Homes Bureau. 
Illustrations in Papers and Magazines. 
Literature on Art and Architecture. 
City Plan Campaign. 
Chapter’s Low-Cost House Campaign. 
More Homes Campaign. 
Farmhouse Plans—Minnesota State Art Asso. 
Municipal League Committee Work. 
Municipal Plans Commission. 
Real Estate Association. 
City Architect. 
City Projects, Parks, Streets, Libraries, etc. 
Articles and Illustrations. 
Complimentary Subscriptions. 
Working Drawings and Specifications. 
Building Materials. 
Author’s Name on Executed Work. 
Literature and Lectures. 
Architect's Name on Work in Process. 
Paid Newspapers and Magazine. 
Personal Contact with Clients. 
{ Chapter’s Free Consultation on Alteration. 
* ‘|. Advisory Service on Citizens’ Committee. 
Schedule of Charges. 
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Grade School Drawing Classes. 

High School Art Classes. 

College Art Courses. 

Professional Schools of Architecture. 
Professional Courses in Allied Arts. 
Scholarships. 

Vacation Tours. 


7 Criticism of Executed Work. 
ee ee ay) eT Study of Building Material Qualities. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS . ‘ { Courses in Planning and Construction. 
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5. Practicalities 


By Means of — { Thoroughness. 


Ingenuity in Use of Materials. 
fo Inventiveness in Structural Devices. 


{ Professional Practice. 


{COURSES IN . Office Management. 
Inculcation of ‘‘ Professional Idea.’ 


Administering Work. 
¥ Dealing with Trades and Crafts. 


{ Soft Pedal ‘‘ Artist” and ‘‘Dreamer” Business. 
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Financial Brokerage. 
Various Degrees of Contracting. 

There can be none in the sense 

implied, unless (A) is first 

established. 


. . . . . ) 
1. Why is it that many people who would like to build better houses, factories, stores, offices, churches, etc., cannot do so? 


2. Why is it that many people who need, and would like to build some sort of building, cannot do so at a cost that will 
show a profitable investment? 
3. Why do those who do undertake to build, buy or rent decently built buildings, so often have to put up with the flimsy 
ungainly structures which pass for architecture? _ ; ee 
4 Why, during the stress of our country’s dire peril, has it been, that the poor man couldn’t and the rich man wouldn’t build 
_,the houses so desperately needed? —— 
s. Why is there inevitable opposition to the acquirement of benefits for a whole community, in the shape of a scientifically 
_ Prepared city plan? 
6, Why is there such compelling competition in cheapness of structure, rather than in excellence? ; 4 
7. Why must there inevitably be a struggle and compromise in securing improvement in building ordinances in the interest 
of health and safety of human life? : ‘ 
» Why, on the average, are ordinary buildings so planned and constructed as to just get by the building ordinances? 
9. Why are not excellence of structure and design inevitable weapons in the competition for tenants? 
10. Why is not architectural distinction the sine qua non of real estate development and city growth? 
it. Why do large numbers of people regard architecture as an unattainable luxury, others, for various reasons as a necessary 
evil, and still others, as of no practical value? 
1, Wi y is not architectural excellence—hence the employment of competent architects—generally, and naturally, recog- 
nized as a business necessity? , 5 ie pe : ; 
13, Why has architecture so seldom been expressive of the life and aspirations of individual human beings, but practically 
ways, and solely, of the character of a social and economic order? _ ve iy . 
4 Why does not the architect fit into the social order as an economic necessity, as unfailingly as does the civil, mechanical, 
| gy and electrical engineer? ee ie ; ; ; , 
's Why is not the character of an architect’s education as unfailingly indicated by the social need for his services as is that 
of the civil, mechanical, and electrical engineer? 








Consideration of these and 
other equally familiar meas- 
ures, which have been used to 
improve the relation of the 
public to the architect, awak- 
ens surprise at the little effect 
they have had to increase 
esteem and respect for the pro- 
fession. 

They tend, certainly, to im- 
prove relations between indi- 
vidual clients who have an 
appreciation of art, who under- 
stand the functions of the 
architect, and who are able to 
distinguish between competent 
and incompetent architects. 
But such benefits seldom im- 
press any but like-minded 
clients. 

The situation seems signif- 
icant of failure to grasp all the 
factors involved in the status 
of the architect and suggests 
that the problem be attacked 
from a new standpoint. For 
instance, from that of a build- 
ing project, which is a condi- 
tion precedent to any of the 
relationships (A), (B), and (C). 

Examination of conditions 
which surround and are im- 
pressed upon building projects, 
reveals how social and eco- 
nomic forces entirely beyond 
the control or responsibility of 
the architect, may weigh 
heavily in a determination of 
his status; so heavily, in fact, 
that even were the relation- 
ships mentioned made perfect, 
the profession of architecture 
might, conceivably, disappear 
as an essential factor in 
modern life. 


Until these and similar 
questions are thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and the effects 
which present-day social and 
economic laws and practices 
have upon architecture are 
determined, little confidence 
can be felt that whatever may 
be done to improve the rela- 
tions (A), (B), and (C) will be 
effective permanently, to 
strengthen the profession of 
architecture, or to improve 
the status of the architect. 
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amount equal to these two taken together as the archi- 
tect’s honorarium. 

In the course of the argument attention was called to 
the fact that while the percentage scheme puts all archi- 
tects apparently on the same basis as to the value of their 
services, against this the percentage scheme had helped to 
put architects on a fair basis of compensation and enabled 
the young men to get proper pay. To do away with the 
percentage scheme now would be to open the door, first, 
to competition as to price, second, to make it difficult to 
prove in court as to value of service, and third, would make 
it difficult to get a proper rate on public work, particularly 
in competitions where it has been hard enough to establish 
a schedule rate. The only advantages that are evident in 
the cost plus scheme is that the architect could not lose 
anything by this method, and furthermore, that a client 
actually is responsible for the costs in the office where he 
himself is the cause of their increase. The point was also 
made that the owner who would suspect the architect, 
under a percentage scheme, of wishing to increase the cost 
of a building in order to increase his fee, would unquestion- 
ably suspect the architect’s accounting, and would be 
quite likely to wonder whether he was running his office 
economically.—R. D. Koun. 


(An opinion by L. C. Mullgardt, San Francisco) 


As individual ability and nature of service varies, there- 
fore the rate of compensation should not be uniform nor 
should the Institute attempt arbitrarily to provide a 
minimum rate of compensation. The Institute usurps in- 
dividual freedom in attempting to prescribe a uniform 
charge for results the quality of which it cannot insure to 
the client. Every practitioner should be obliged to deter- 
mine the value of his own service. 

Many low-grade practitioners have joined the Institute 
to insure a higher rate for service than they can otherwise ob- 
tain. They impose upon the public, using the prestige gained 
through Institute membership. The Institute should con- 
cern itself with quality of membership, not quantity. 

The Schedule of Charges has never barred competition 
as to price among architects. Every architect should 
charge only what his services are actually worth. The 
Institute should not endeavor to suggest the value of any 
practitioner’s service. Such values necessarily vary accord- 
ing to quality and character and should therefore be 
determined between architect and client. 

If the Institute continues to make recommendations 
concerning compensation, then a proportionate increase 
should be assigned for preliminary service; this demands 
ability to create an appropriate design and service neces- 
sarily embraces that which is most valuable to the client 
and should be charged for accordingly, whether in compe- 
tition or otherwise. Preliminary service in competition is 
of equal importance to preliminary service without com- 
petition. It represents the same degree of service and im- 
portance and should therefore not be discriminated against. 


Architects and the Building Contract 
(An opinion by T. E. Billquist, Pittsburgh) 


As a means of increasing the usefulness of architects to 
the community and the eventual growth in public regard 
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for the profession, of increasing the honestly earned living 
of architects and assistants, of increasing their knowledge 
of actual business conditions with corresponding additions 
to studies in required education for architects, I most 
earnestly recommend for your serious consideration a 
change in the method of making contracts for executing 
work from the system of a general contract, embracing all 
work included in erecting a structure with the frequent 
omission of plumbing, heating, electric work, hardware and 
light fixtures, to separate contracts direct with the separate 
building trades, a system of contracting more than once 
recommended by the Institute but only occasionally 
practiced. 

Erection of any building by separate contracts increases 
the architect’s responsibility in supervising the work, mak- 
ing him, as he should be, the responsible general guide for 
its successful and rapid erection. It requires much more 
frequent and more capable supervision than now is given 
by architects and may require the assistance of specially 
trained men, regular erecting engineers, for special work. 
Competent assistance of an accountant is also needed to 
handle keeping of accounts, monthly payments to the 
several contractors, etc., all increasing the architect’s 
expenses, not to mention the more detailed and more 
numerous copies of drawings and letters. These added 
responsibilities should not be undertaken without com- 
petent assistance, to be paid out of the additional compen- 
sation the architect receives for his services, generally a 
total of 10 per cent, making the net financial gain to him 
from 50 to 100 per cent of his net profit from work 
erected under general contract at the customary fee of 
6 per cent. 

The increased work for the architect by separate con- 
tracts is partly compensated for in dealing with his client 
during the entire time of erection of the structure without 
the presence of a general contractor. The time is past, 
if it ever existed, when a general contractor pays for all 
discrepancies in plans and specifications. He now not only 
wants full payment for changes and additions, but some- 
times has direct dealing with the client on any subject he 
has acquired full information about, and not always to the 
advantage of the architect. The several building trades, 
the subcontractors of the general contractor, actually pre- 
fer to deal direct with the owner through the architect, 
making a competent organization for executing any work, 
provided the architect furnishes good plans, specifications, 
and supervision. 

Much needed advance has been made in the design of 
work entrusted to architects, largely due to men trained 
under French influence. Many of these men have, how- 
ever, a low opinion of the structural side of their profession, 
preferring to leave this entirely to engineers and contrac- 
tors. By this self-chosen limitation of the function of their 
profession, the relative importance of general contractors 
and building engineers has increased, almost delegating to 
them the actual construction of buildings, leaving to the 
architect only the design. The natural development has 
been the employment of designers by the big contracting 
concerns and entire elimination of the professional archi- 
tect. The only method of checking this tendency is the 
general adoption by architects of separate contracts with 
the different building trades, a system so much feared by 
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the general contractors that they have been known to 
organize and refuse to bid on any work in any architect’s 
office where such vicious methods were practised. 

When the architects reclaim, as a part of their profes- 
sion, the knowledge of construction, including the proper 
use of standard and patented forms, and ability to properly 
supervise its execution, they will be trusted by the public 
with the great amount of building construction now ex- 
clusively done by contractors and engineers, work that is 
mostly in great need of suitable design. Architects trained 
in construction will probably, like the engineers, prefer to 
execute their designs under separate contracts. By direct 
dealing with all these contractors, the architects will learn 
to make good drawings as a basis for contracts, the im- 
provement in this respect in good offices being very marked. 
The room for improvement in specifications is far greater 
and more urgent. 

One of the best reasons for the general adoption of 
separate contracts with all the building trades, as against 
a general contract for most of the work, is the reduced cost 
to the owner, caused by saving of the overhead charges of 
the general contractor, sometimes by the commission he 
receives on changes or, occasionally, on subcontracts. By 
contracts direct with the firms that actually execute the 
work an architect who knows his business can get very good 
work for his client, frequently better work than under the 
general contract, making it true under normal business 
conditions that separate contracts give the owner under all 
circumstances equally good work for the same cost, fre- 
quently better work for less cost than work executed under 
general contracts. 


(An opinion by the Illinois Chapter) 


The arguments on which this report is based are-these: 

1. The growing tendency on the part of contractors to 
favor a cost plus fee or percentage system in lieu of the 
lump sum contract, thus passing all responsibility, all risk, 
to the owners and the necessity of a more thorough super- 
vision of work and the checking of bills for material and 
labor by the architect, and the attending risk of unnecessary 
cost. 

2. The impetus given to codperative and organization 
methods by the Government in awarding and conducting 
war contracts. 

3. The assumption, by contracting and engineering 
firms or organizations, of complete service from the design- 
ing to the constructing and finishing of buildings, a system 
seemingly growing in favor with owners because of 
guaranteed costs, etc. 

4. The unreliability of architects’ estimates and the 
necessity for more care and reliability in preparing same, 
and 

5. The fact that it is deemed professional by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to let work direct to subcontrac- 
tors and eliminate general contractors, charging for this 
service an increased percentage on cost in the regular way. 

The conclusions reached by the report are: 

1. That the architect will need to assume a larger share 
in the control of the construction of his buildings; to check 
accounts; to eliminate superfluous labor common to many 
percentage contracts; to exercise more care in preparing 
estimates and be in a position to practically guarantee 
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costs, by establishing a reliability in estimating that will 
beget the confidence of his clients. 

2. That in order to best serve his clients, he should be 
free to consider and adopt any means necessary to do so, 
even tothe purchasing of materials and certifying of accounts 
for same and for labor to his clients for payment, charging 
for this service an increased fee or percentage on the cost 
of the work in the same manner as at present; that such 
assumption of control is but an enlargement of methods 
and practices now recognized and considered professional. 

The report in no sense is intended to be a method of 
procedure to be adopted by all architects, but is rather a 
plea that an architect should be free to adopt such methods 
as seem best to serve his clients’ interests and permit him 
to retain greater control of his building operations. 

The Committee, through its chairman, offers the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution: 

Wuereas, The practice of subdividing contracts and 
letting work to contractors for individual trades is endorsed 
by the American Institute of Architects as professional, and 

Wuereas, Conditions may arise where it may be 
deemed advisable for the architect to purchase materials 
and audit bills for materials and labor for payment direct 
by the owner, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the concensus of opinion of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
that it should not be held to be unprofessional for the 
architect, where his client’s interests can best be served 
by so doing, to employ, on behalf of the owner, a building 
construction manager who, acting under the direction of 
the architect, may purchase materials and employ labor, 
audit the bills and pay-rolls for same for payment direct 
by the owner, and charge for his services a fixed fee or 
percentage on cost of the work. 


Summary of report of subcommittee to consider steps to be 
taken to permit architects to do work of construction 
on cost plus fee system and retain professional stand- 
ing.—Illinois Chapter. (Adopted Mar. 11, 1979.) 


(An opinion by Louis A. Walsh, Waterbury, Conn.) 


I think a good slogan for the young practitioner and 
for some of us older ones would be: “I will never let 
myself be found specifying a material that I do not know 
all about.”” I may be wrong, but it seems to me we have 
spent most of our time in governing ourselves instead of 
teaching ourselves, and I would like to see that proposed 
“What Constitutes an Architect” finished up and pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 


The Large Building Company vs. 
The Architect 
(An opinion by Elmer Grey, Los Angeles) 


The product turned out by the building company 
method is not at all the same as that turned out by cap- 
able architects. Much of the public, however, does not 
know the difference—and here is where advertising should 
come in. The rates the building companies charge are no 
lower than those which high-priced architects charge, only 
they are so camouflaged as to appear to be lower to those 
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who do not investigate the matter thoroughly. The stand- 
ard of work of the building companies is not high, however. 
Their business success depends upon the fact that at their 
heads, in each instance, is a man who is a wizard at sales- 
manship. Theirs is a talking game. 

One of their heads, for example, recently spent an entire 
afternoon trying to get me to join his organization, and in 
order to do so told me about his methods. It was illuminat- 
ing! He was not an architect, not possessed of an archi- 
tect’s training or ability, yet he professed to be the intelli- 
gent creative genius and director of his designing depart- 
ment! The designers these companies usually employ are 
draftsmen of mediocre ability. 

If the building company plan were giving the public 
better service than the professional plan, it should survive 
and supplant it. I should then wish to join with a building 
company, and, as I have said, I have had an opportunity. 
But it does not. The above experience is not the only one 
I have had with building companies. In another instance 
one of my clients who succumbed to the wiles of a build- 
ing company salesman let him have her construction work 
ona percentage basis, and on a $10,000 house her decision, 
against my advice, cost her something over $600. I had a 
bona fide bid for that much less amount from a reputable 
contractor. 

I believe, from this and other experiences, that the pro- 
fessional plan separated from the contractor is distinctly 
better for the owner than the building company plan— 
better not only from an esthetic point of view, but also 
from a financial—and it is only advertising that will 
acquaint the public with the difference. I believe the war 
has taught us the value and the necessity of such propa- 
ganda. 


Education 
(An opinion by V. A. Matteson, La Salle, Lil.) 


We do not need a new kind of school. What we need 
is a new kind of teacher and a new point of view ourselves, 
and (perhaps through us) a new point of view for the edu- 
cators—not only architectural but general. 

Many of our architectural schools are subordinate to 
colleges of engineering. This is wrong both for us, for the 
engineer, and for the public. The idea of the real master 
builder includes engineering in most of its branches, and 
this should be the point of view of educators of all kinds. 
We should approach the whole subject from this broad 
viewpoint, and include as integral with architecture those 
branches now called “engineering” that are really a part 
of the master builder’s art, such as structural, electrical, 
sanitary, and ventilating engineering. My idea is that the 
so-called Engineering Division of the Construction Divi- 
sion of the Army was a truly architectural organization, 
embracing a much larger field of usefulness than what is 
now usually meant by architecture. 

The question of the young man in the profession involves 
the eternal questions of self-interest or selfishness as 
against idealism and liberality. I confess I do not know the 
answer. I fancy the young man will still have to shift for 
himself as he has been doing all these ages in all lines 
of his endeavors at self-preservation. We can at least 
leave him alone—which we do not now, at least not 
“ethically.” 
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Report of the Foint Reconstruction Committee of Illinois 
Chapter (adopted March 11, 1919). 


While not made directly to the Post-War Committee, 
the following report, with resolutions, from the Illinois 
Chapter, may very properly be here included as an ex- 
pression of opinion on the question of education: 

Wuereas, We, the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, believe that the present methods of 
education and courses of instruction in vogue in our archi- 
tectural schools are reactionary and not in harmony with 
modern, and especially post-war conditions, and are not 
properly fitting the student for the problems which he will 
from now on be called upon to face as a practising archi- 
tect, and 

Wuereas, We believe that such courses of instruction 
could be improved as follows: 

1. Obtain a better correlation of subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 

2. Omit or shorten the courses in certain subjects, and 
add certain other subjects. 

3. Inculcate by actual experience a better knowledge of 
architectural practices and of building practice. 

4. Make a decided effort to stimulate the creative, and 
not the imitative, instinct of the student. 

5. Lengthen the course for a degree in architecture to 
five years. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the report known as “A Report of the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, and the Illinois Society of Architects” expresses 
our conviction in the matter, and is hereby approved and 
indorsed by us. Be it furthermore 

Resolved, That the said report be sent to the Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects and to such archi- 
tectural schools as may be deemed advisable, and further- 
more, that such methods as may be considered wise shall be 
undertaken by the Chapter for the purpose of its consum- 
mation. 


The Architect as Citizen 


Report of Foint Reconstruction Committee of the Illinois 
Chapter (adopted March 11, 1919). 

Wuereas, We recognize that the architectural profes- 
sion is concerned, whether or not it is formally consulted, 
with everything that is done or left undone either by 
individuals or by our municipal, state, or national govern- 
ments in building, housing, or town planning; and, 

Wuereas, It is our duty to our nation to have a dis- 
tinctive professional opinion as to what needs to be done 
and to formulate a constructive criticism upon the acts of 
our public officials; and, 

Wuereas, It is a proper function of our profession to 
serve the State, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Illinois Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in regular meeting assembled, That we 
tender to our municipal and state authorities our services 
in an advisory way: and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon our members the utmost 
importance of each and every member of the Society tak- 
ing more interest in the affairs of our municipal and state 
governments, and in performing their full duty to their 
state and city by performing their full duty as citizens. 
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The Architecture of Nashville’ 


OR members of the Institute who will not 

be privileged to attend the Convention at 

Nashville, we are publishing such illustra- 
tions of architectural interest as space will per- 
mit. It is greatly to be regretted that there can- 
not be included other illustrations setting forth 
the beauty of the Blue Grass region in which 
Nashville lies, for, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, those who return from the Convention 
will remember this region quite as much for its 
beauty of landscape as for the architectural 
charm of its old-time residences. 

The Capitol, situated on what once 
known as ““Campbell’s Hill,’ was designed by 
William Strickland, who had been called to 
Nashville from Philadelphia after a careful 
consideration by the commissioners in charge 
Strickland had worked with Latrobe on the 
Capitol at Washington and had made a study 
of the notable monumental buildings of Europe 
during a visit there. His plans were submitted 
on May 20, 1845, and were eventually approved 
with but little change. The first General 


was 


Assembly held in the building was in 1853-54, 


but the last stone on the tower was not laid 
until July 21, 1855. Rumor credits Strickland 
with having stoutly opposed the addition of the 
tower, or cupola, which was not included in his 
original plan. It is easily conceivable that he 
would have been likely to take such a position, 
in view of his training and of the academic lines 
of the main structure, but documentary evi- 
dence seems not yet to have cleared up the point 
definitely. Strickland died on April 7, 1854. 
He had remained in Nashville since first pre- 
senting his plans to the commissioners of the 
Capitol, and had executed other buildings in 
and about the city. On his death the work was 
taken in charge by his son, Mr. F. W. Strickland, 
who superintended it to its completion. 


Potk PLace. 
nately destroyed, 


(See p. 169.) The house, now unfortu- 
was situated in the heart of the city, 
“almost under the shadow of the Capitol itself,” 


Mrs. Beard, and ‘“ 


writes 
few places of like character could so 


*For the illustrations and descriptive matter of the residences on 
pp. 165-170, we acknowledge our indebtedness to Mrs. James E. Cald 
well’s “Historic and Beautiful Homes Near Nashville, Tennessee;’ 
for the notes on the Capitol and the residence of President Polk, we 
are indebted to a pamphlet prepared for the Tennessee Capitol Asso 
ciation by Mrs. W. F. Beard. 


eloquently have told ‘the human greatness of an age gone 
by,’ for the house was filled with relics, books, personal 
belongings, and state documents associated with the mo- 
mentous events that transpired during the political career 
of its owner. . . . The spacious, old-time residence, 
typical of the lofty architectural ideas of the builders of 
the time; its massive columns, imposing entrances on two 
streets, and the old-fashioned grounds which surrounded 
it made a picture place of alluring beauty, entirely apart 
from its historic value.”” In spite of the expressed desire 
of President Polk, as recorded in his will, the estate was 
eventually sold, the destroyed, and the tomb 
removed to the Capitol grounds, the bodies of the President 
and his wife being there reinterred. 


house 


“BELMONT,” (see p. 168), designed by William Strick- 
land, was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Acklen. It 
was built in 1850, and at that time it was, perhaps, one of 
the most noted private establishments in the United States. 
In front of the house was a formal garden, with beds of 
flowers, statuary, fountains, and a lake in the center of 
which was a tower with an observatory. In the distance, 
always to be seen, were the ever-changing blue hills. In 
1864, during the Battle of Nashville, the tower was used 
by the Federals to learn the movements of the Confederate 
Army. 

“RiveRwoop,”’ (see p. 167), stands, its dignity still un- 
disturbed, as one of the best of the fine old country houses 
around Nashville. It was built in the first years of the 
nineteenth century and was the home of three generations 
of Porters. The place was a typical southern country 
home of generous hospitality, many slaves, fine horses, and 
lavish entertainments. Its white-column entrance wel- 
comed all the notables of the times. 

Of peculiar interest is the original name of this place, 
“Tammany-Wood,” called after the old estate of the 
Porters in Ireland, “Tammany Hall.’ 


Long years before 
the “Tammany nit ‘ 


came into power in New York, 
Tammany flourished in the fair groves of Tennessee, but 
in a more gentle, gracious way.” 

“Sytvan Hatt,” (see p. 170), was one of the first habi- 
tations built in middle Tennessee, in 1808, and is now 
standing in good preservation. The bricks were made on 
the place, while the planks and timbering were cut, with a 
primitive overhead or whip saw, 
adjacent. 


from the wild forest 
The furniture—tables, chairs, and bedsteads—was 
made on the place, and some of it is still in use in the 
ancestral home after a lapse of one hundred and twenty- 
five years. 


“Loncview,”’ (see p. 170), has been the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. Caldwell for over thirty years, having 
been added to and enlarged at different periods. It stands 
on ground made historic in the Battle of Nashville, having 
been quite in the center of the bloody operation of that 
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eventful occasion. A part of the breastworks can still be 
seen in some of the fields. The house fronts on the Franklin 


Pike—a veritable historic highway—used by the stage 


coaches of early times, and over which passed the army of 
Andrew Jackson on its way to New Orleans, the armies of 


Albert Sidney Johnson and of Buell to Shiloh, and those 
of Schofield, Hood, and Thomas on their way to Franklin 


and Nashville. 


“KINGSLEY, (see p-. 166), erected by Mr. Dempsey 
Weaver in the year 1831, is situated on the Murfreesboro 
Pike over which Rosecrans’ army passed on its way to the 
Battle of Stone River, and which was used by General 
Grant as a military highway in supplying and reinforcing 
his army at Chattanooga. 


Bur.incron Pace, (see p. 165), was erected in 18sg 
by W. R. Elliston, after plans by William Strickland. 
The house once stood amidst broad acres, but, as the city 
grew, was engulfed therein. 


“Overvon Haut,” (see p. 169), the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Maxwell Overton, was built in 1g00 by Mr. 
Overton. It stands in the midst of a large park, thickly 
wooded with The land on which Overton Hall 
stands was granted by the United States Government to 
Jesse. Maxwell, the great grandfather of its present owner, 
for services in the Revolutionary War. Mrs. Overton is the 
great granddaughter of Samuel D. Morgan who was one 
of the eight commissioners appointed to build the Capitol 
and who 1s buried tn a niche in the walls. 


trees. 


“Bette Meape,” (see p. 166), home of the Harding 
and Jackson families, “one of the most picturesquely beau- 
tiful of the romantic homes of the South, is situated on 
the Harding Pike. Historic from every standpoint is this 
splendid old property—historic in its first ownership and 
in its long and splendid life; in the famous men it sheltered, 
and the famous stock it has bred; historic as a type of the 
southern home of a period that has passed away, and in 
the life and service of men who made its greatness.” 
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“Belle Meade was the oldest thoroughbred breeding 
establishment in America. General Harding, who was a 
devoted lover of fine horses, always spoke of them as the 
‘Royal Family.’ ”’ 

“Here lies Iroquois, famous as the only American horse 
to win the English Derby, and winner of the St. Leger and 
Prince of Wales stakes; Luke Blackburn, peer of any rac- 
ing horse in America; Proctor Knott, and the Enquirer, 
to whose greatness the Cincinnati Enquirer erected the 
monument at Belle Meade.” 


“Tue Hermirace,” (see p. 168), the home of Andrew 
Jackson, is situated on the Lebanon Pike, about twelve 
miles from Nashville. The original Hermitage was built 
of logs in 1804, and part of it is still standing. Jackson’s 
family was living there when the Battle of New Orleans 
was fought, in 1815, and he returned to this humble home 
the conquering hero and idol of the nation. The present 
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site was selected in 1819, and the house was built of 
brick made on the place. 

The house and its contents in general are preserved quite 
intact, and, together with the grounds and gardens, they 
seem to reflect the rugged simplicity of their owner. The 
wide hall, with double rooms on each side, runs through 
the house. Its walls are covered with pictorial paper and 
thereon one may trace the tale of Telemachus in search 
of his father on the island of Calypso. 

Lafayette was once a guest at the Hermitage, and ex- 
President Roosevelt, while occupying the White House in 
1907, made a special journey to Nashville in order to visit 
the place. His subsequent action in recommending it to 
Congress as a national possession to be cherished and given 
support and assistance adds another instance to the many 
in which his ready perceptions pointed out the worthy 
thing to be done. 
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Buriincton Piace.—William Strickland, Architect. See page 160 
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“Bette Meave.” See page 160 
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“Kinosiey.” See page 16 
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“Riverwooo.” See page 1¢9 
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“THe HermiraGe.” See page 161 
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“Betmont.”—William Strickland, Architect. See page 159 
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“Overton Haut.” See page 160 
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“Loneview.” See page 159 


“Sytvan Hatt.” See page 159 
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Rebuilding the Devastated Regions of France 


By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


N a preceding article we considered the ex- 
| tent of the problem of reconstruction in the 

devastated regions of France. In particular 
it must also be remembered that the rebuilding 
of the roads, railroads, canals, and bridges con- 
stitutes the projects which now most preoccupy 
the French government. Of the railroads, for 
example, there are 4,300 kilometers (2,700 miles) 
which have been completely destroyed; on the 
canals there are 400 bridges and 115 locks which 
have been rendered useless by the enemy. It is 
of the utmost urgence that these be repaired at 
once in order to reéstablish transportation, 
repatriate the refugees, and provide for the 
resumption of agriculture and commerce. 

As for the work of repairing the destroyed 
buildings, that is to say, architectural work, 
properly called, this is divided into two cat- 
egories: First, and most urgent, the provisional 
work of repairing those houses which have not 
been completely destroyed. These are in various 
stages of damage—roofs crushed in, window- 
glass gone, doors, windows and frames shattered. 
For the execution of this work, a special service 
has been organized to make hasty repairs to 
dwellings which have been only lightly damaged, 
in order to make them habitable for the time 
being, build barracks for the workmen, and 
furnish the necessary supplies for the resumption 
of agriculture—machines, seeds, fertilizers, and 
horses—in order to assure as large and as quick 
a crop as possible. 

In certain regions this sort of work is very 
extensive. For example, in the Department of 
the North there are 57 communes where the 
destruction of buildings reaches as high as 40 per 
cent; 32 where the destruction varies from 40 to 
go per cent; and $9 where it exceeds go per cent. 
There are 49,000 houses destroyed and 100,000 
which have been pillaged completely. The work of 
clearing up the ruins and of supplying materials 
for the most urgent repairs has already begun. 

It is said that 200,000 German prisoners will 
be available for the work of rebuilding, and that 
there also will be employed Russian and Chinese 
laborers. The method of procedure obliges the 
owner of the property to prepare an estimate of 
the principal work required. The government 


advances 75 per cent of this to the contractors. 
Materials are, for the most part, no longer con- 
trolled by the government, and can be obtained 
by the contractors directly. The approval of the 
government still gives priority for lime and 
cement. Glass is lacking, but important quan- 
tities are expected from America, Belgium, and 
Germany. However, the present crisis is one of 
transportation; this dominates everything and 
still paralyzes action. 

There are localities where the only solution 
is the automobile truck. Between now and the 
end of April it is expected that 20,000 of these 
trucks will be in service; but this will require 
a small army of chauffeurs, not an easy thing 
to obtain, for demobilization has scattered them 
greatly and many of them have taken up other 
occupations. 

The second category to which I referred is 
that of permanent works. These require an 
immense amount of preparation, including the 
elaboration of the plans of the towns and villages 
according to the most modern practice in town 
planning. One very important law is now being 
studied. This is known as the Cornudet law, 
and requires that no work shall be begun until 
the commune or the town has prepared and 
received the approval of its plans, not only for 
the present general arrangement but for exten- 
sions as well, following good town-planning prac- 
tice. Senator Magny, who introduced this law 
into the Senate, has suggested several modifica- 
tions which are now being studied. 

The immense plants built by the American 
army for war purposes have been studied with 
a view to adapting certain methods in their con- 
struction which lend themselves to our great 
problem of reconstruction. A great number of 
inspectors and experts is already at work in the 
destroyed towns for the purpose of establishing 
a list of the buildings destroyed. 

(The balance of M. Alaux’s article refers to an 
exchange of correspondence between the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and the Architectural 
societies of France. This cannot be made public 
until after its consideration by the Board of 
Directors of the Institute, which meets in Nash- 
ville on April 29.) 





Architecture, Industry, and Wealth in the Future’ 


By ELLIS F. LAWRENCE 


O analyze the future of the architect is to analyze 

the social tendencies of these days, which are so 

seething with the ambitions of commercialism on 

the one hand and so prescient with the hopes of 
better things on the other. Nineteenth century industrial 
tendencies are still strong, but arrayed against them is the 
cumulative strength of belligerents. The sanity which 
these forces bring to bear on the affairs of mankind will 
determine not only the relationship of the architect to 
society, but also the happiness of people at large. Upon 
the working out of this struggle—and it is evident that it 
will be a struggle—will depend not only the architect’s 
status, but also the peace of the world. 

Who were the masters of wealth in the past under whom 
great architecture was created? What were the motives 
behind their desire for beautiful structures? 

No inspiration or help for our present problems can be 
secured from the first two types of masters of wealth—the 
absolute monarch and the conqueror. The world has out- 
grown interest in both in this war, but it is well to note 
that when these one-time masters, by so-called divine 
right or by the power of the sword, controlled the wealth 
of their realms, they created great architecture only when 
they were moved by ideals of great strength and by high 
standards of culture, as culture went in their days. Ger- 
many is an example of a modern state ruled by an autocrat 
with an all-absorbing ideal. Culture was lacking in this 
ideal, and the ideal was gross indeed, but of all modern 
nations can one find elsewhere an architectural expression 
of more real national character? 

Greek statesmen, exponents of the perfect state by the 
perfect few, were masters of wealth, the wealth of their 
state. They were stimulated by intellectual ideals still un- 
rivaled. Although they limited their conceptions so that 
they might hope to attain perfection, they were constantly 
striving to serve their state in what they did. The spoils 
of war and of commerce alike went, when there was a sur- 
plus, into glorification of their master. Their architecture 
was, to be sure, slave architecture—but their slavery was, 

‘if that is possible, humane slavery—a slavery in which 
even the slave could become the honored creative genius 
that perhaps nature meant him to be. Can the wage-slave 
of today do likewise? 

Mark well, also, the new note found in Byzantine and 
Gothic architecture with the advent of initiative born of 
freedom and coéperative effort. Whether it was the church 
or the “free city,” or the combination of the two, which 
the master builder and his craftsmen served, the results 
were virile, fascinating, inspiring. The imagination of the 
workers had full play; each was a master unto himself, but 
a master serving the traditions of his craft, and so harmony 
was not violated too seriously. These were the days of the 
guilds, when production was based on quality and not on 
quantity, when the producer controlled his output. 

And then, as the Gothicists would say, “the picking, 

*Part of an address delivered before the Washington State Cliapter. 


sneaking fingers of the Renaissance broke the psychic 
wings of art.’’ Wealth began to flow more and more into 
the hands of the few. Exploitation began. The religious 
motif waned. The master craftsmen began to assume rela- 
tionships akin to those of the modern architect. Each 
individual became sufficient unto himself, although still 
inspired by civic pride, which saved the age. The era of 
commercialism was about to be begun. We love the master- 
pieces of the Renaissance because they are so much a part 
of that age of which we are an outgrowth, but we cannot 
be blind to its indifference to the truths of the soul. 

Today, our interest must center on the forces behind 
the ambitions of commercialism and the dreamers of democ- 
racy. Which will dominate the future? Where will the 
wealth be? Will its masters want real architecture or mere 
building? What is more important in any analysis of the 
future field of the architect—what will be the motives 
prompting the desire of these masters of wealth if they 
do want real architecture? 

If we limit our discussion for the time being to the 
United States, we may eliminate the extremes of both fac- 
tions. The radical standpatter—for that is what the ex- 
treme commercialist is—believes in the working out of the 
“usual channels of trade,” because, controlling trade, he 
can direct it to the protection and rapid increase of his 
own investments. He resents all forms of paternalism on 
general principles. He rebels against price regulation and 
against governmental control of utilities. He resists any 
disturbance of existing property rights and methods of 
taxation under which his comparative load has been 
lightened. He believes, with a similar portion of the British 
people, that we together are destined to control the trade 
of the world, and he is willing to risk another world war to 
gain his ends. Have we not perfected a gas-bomb that is 
so effective that no living being can survive within a great 
radius of its explosion? Do we not know the secrets of the 
German incendiary bomb that burns all within its explo- 
sive radius? What have we to fear from other nations? 
No; the architect will not have to fear this régime. We are 
too close to a war fought by those who really fought it for 
us. The extreme old-school commercialists, even if their 
leaders had not been discredited, are through ruling the 
destinies of this republic. Neither will the extremists of 
the other camp triumph, in this country at least, if their 
policies countenance the destruction of property and life 
to gain their millennium. We have had too much educa- 
tion, bad as it has been. The power of the ballot is a better 
weapon than the bomb, in a state where the majority rules. 
Reforms will be peacefully carried through, effective when 
leadership is effective. 

Somewhere on middle ground will be the adjustment. 
The captain of industry is well intrenched. It is probable 
that he will be here for a long time. But he is changing 
with the times. He has seen the handwriting on the wall. 
He has listened to his “efficiency engineer,” who, after 
exhausting the field of factory arrangement and sanitation, 
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has turned to the living conditions of his workers. The 
financial results of experiments carried out in “housing” 
have brought, not only financial rewards from their human 
assets, but the satisfaction of seeing rosy-cheeked children, 
happy men and women, has given the industrialists some- 
thing more lasting. One way of reforming a reprobate is 
to give him the experience of doing good. Then, too, there 
are several captains of industry who became “‘dollar-a- 
year men” in the war. Some of these had their first ex- 
perience in serving a great cause unselfishly. That these 
experiences will not influence reform movements, is hard 
to believe. 

The great danger is the machine. It will hurl us to 
economic destruction, sooner or later, if not controlled, but 
if directed by the real producers, it may become the means 
of bringing a great era before we know it. Shortening the 
hours of the human feeder of the machine will, in time, give 
an opportunity to the worker to make something out of 
his life, to rise above the functions of production and con- 
sumption, into the realms of real citizenship. 

Perhaps then we shall have, once more, a class of crafts- 
men, without which architecture cannot reach the heights. 

While our best judgment may tell us that the change 
from industrialism to that state of society dreamed of by 


the reformers will not be immediate, we must keep in touch 
with all movements which will correct the tragedies which 
our present economic system develops. We must under- 
stand the significance of such platforms as that of the 
British Labor Party. We, as professional men serving a 
wide range of interests, are in a peculiar position to know 
conditions as they are. As such we shall, if we are coura- 
geous and true, play our helpful part in the leadership of 
these reconstruction days. 

Slowly, but surely, wealth will be redistributed. The 
state will increase its control of it. The per capita distri- 
bution will be far greater, in purchasing power at least. 
With the prevention of the right to double and treble itself 
at the expense of the public, capital will be spent more and 
more intelligently and with a cultural result. The architect 
must be ready for these changes and be worthy of his hire. 

His education must be reconsidered; the public school 
system must stop robbing him in his early childhood of so 
much of his individuality. His professional training must 
imbue him with the spirit of service. He must be made 
more of a builder, more of a craftsman, more of a student 
of economics—all without losing a single bit of his artistry. 

He must no longer be passive, he must become the 
militant idealist. 


Book Reviews 


Early Christian Iconography and A School of Ivory 
Carvers in Provence. By E. Baldwin Smith. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. 294 pages. $6, net. 

No one is competent to write a critical review of a book 
like this unless he is himself a close student of the subject, 
and even then he would hesitate, for the author shows how 
misleading are inferences based on isolated examples. 

But the book is true history, and therefore interesting, 
as is every vital document about the lives of our fellow- 
men. The best kind of history is that which presents the 
past to us so vividly that its actors seem like ourselves. It 
is true, because they undoubtedly were. 

In this book we are brought into intimate contact, not 
with the actors themselves, but with the records they left, 
and as these records concerned the faith which was the 
vital force of the time, they are very important. To the 
lay reader one interesting thing is the frank use of the 
modes of expression of the time and the place. The 
mythology of Greece and Egypt, the symbolism, and the 
forms of artistic expression in vogue, were used in express- 
ing the Christian faith (page 160). Another interesting 
thing is to find that so many of the accepted traditions of 
the church, one might almost say articles of faith, were slow 
developments, which had little or no place in the early 
Church: to find that Christmas, as the birthday of Christ, 
was of little moment in the early Church, as compared with 
the great fact that the Christ Child received, at the 
time of His birth, the adoration of the world: to find that 
the early Church put as much emphasis on the apocryphal 
gospels as on those which are now the only ones we know. 
Incidentally it is pleasant to find the enormously erudite 


author using language as extravagantly as a gushing school 
girl, when in speaking of a primitive ivory he refers to a 
band with some scratches on it as “handsomely enriched 
with heavy embroidery.” 

There is very much more in the book than what its 
author undertook to put there; he has classified and traced 
the origin and motifs of the various sculptures and paint- 
ings, and, in doing so, has made a critical study of the 
sources of the beliefs and practices of early Christianity; 
and one cannot but wish that he had also reviewed and 
analyzed the conclusions that would be based on these 
things from the point of view of ecclesiastical history. The 
eucharist, associated so exclusively with the bread and 
wine of the gospel narrative and of the present liturgy, is 
here shown to have been symbolized also by the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, and the miracle at Cana. 

The latter half of the book is given to a study of a 
school of ivory carvers in Provence, and it is most interest- 
ing to an architect to recognize in the design and execution 
of a minor art that same mingling of east and west, which 
is found in the architecture of Provence, Syria, and Byzan- 
tium, side by side with Rome and the western tendencies. 
Also interesting to find that the cult of the Virgin came not 
from Rome but from Syria (page 202). One is sometimes 
inclined to believe that if we knew more about the very 
early days of the Church we would attach less importance 
than we do to many things that have served to keep 
Christians apart and to divide the followers of Christ into 
so many bodies. The book is valuable as the patient study 
of an expert in iconography, but it is also valuable as a 
vital bit of history. R. Cuirsron Srurais. 
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Report of the Committee 
on Education 


(Note.—The reports of most of the com- 
mittees this year are, in effect, so closely related 
to the work of the Post-War Committee that it 
is likely they will be discussed at the Convention 
under the direction of the Post-War Committee. 
The following report, submitted to the Con- 
vention, has been amplified in the further reports 
made by the committee which has acted prac- 
tically as the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Post-War Committee. This further report will 
be published as soon as the Post-War Committee 
is ready to make it public, and will be widely 
distributed among the profession in order that 
the conclusions reached by the Post-War 
Committee may be made the basis for recom- 
mending a reorganization of our architectural 
schools, that they may function in accord with 
those conclusions.—Eb1Tor.) 


The Syllabus 


“The Committee on Education is charged with 
the task of evaluating our system of education by 
measuring the result as expressed in terms of the 
architect's service to client, community, and nation; 
and in the degree of honorable livelihood made 
possible to the practitioner by such education.” 


The Committee has occupied itself exclusively with the 
instructions thus given it by the Board of Directors. The 
Committee has also prepared a statement to the Post-War 
Committee, containing the observations and arguments 
upon which the Committee bases its conclusions, which 
will be published in the Journal and distributed to the 
architects of the United States. 

The first problem presented to the Committee was 
naturally that of establishing a basis of judgment. The 
question at once arises as to who is competent. If we con- 
sider seriously the character of our entire architectural en- 
vironment, particularly in our urban centers, it appears 
that irrational purposes are clearly revealed as the dom- 
inant characteristic of modern life. Hence, public opinion, 
born of and nourished by irrational purpose, cannot be 
safely accepted as a criterion as to what should constitute 
the aims of the architectural profession. The purpose of 
architecture is to promote and support rational living; the 
great mass of architecture in our urban centers does not. 
For this condition the responsibility is general. In it the 
architect shares, for the profession as a whole has accepted 
the conditions and the program for buildings which are 
now developed by industrialism and capitalism. 


Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 
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It must be apparent, therefore, that we are presented 
with adilemma. What should constitute the aims of edu- 
cation, both as to the creation and appreciation of archi- 
tecture? The profession must either educate itself to con- 
form to a standard and practice of building which is largely 
irrational,—thus forfeiting its claim to real leadership,—or 
the profession must educate itself actually to combat these 
forces as the only possible means of developing a rational 
architectural environment. The profession has failed, thus 
far, to make this choice and in consequence the aims of the 
active profession and of vocational education in architecture 
have become both vague and uncertain. 

Generally speaking, educational policies have come more 
and more under the direct control of business men who 
naturally have a personal and pecuniary interest in the 
product of education, both general and vocational. Among 
the results of this condition we witness a narrowing of the 
field of general education and the throwing of an ever- 
increasing emphasis upon the assumed value of narrow 
vocational specialization. Thus the larger social purposes, 
which should appear as the aims of the profession, have 
been lost sight of, while the possibility of really effective 
collaborative effort among closely associated vocational 
groups has been almost completely defeated. 

Early architectural education in America emerged in 
what may be termed an aristocratic atmosphere, though, 
strangely enough, it was launched under engineering 
auspices in schools of “higher learning.” The relatively 
recent exodus of American students to Paris and the jour- 
neying of the well-to-do to Europe gave an impetus to the 
production of better architecture and a new slant to educa- 
tional policies and methods. These influences, it may be 
said, however, have not very materially affected, as yet, 
the character and the quality of that great mass of struc- 
tures designed each year by those who are not recognized 
as belonging to the “educated” profession. 

The character and quality of a relatively few buildings 
in our environment cannot furnish any clue to the average 
state of professional competence; nor can they be used as 
a basis of evaluating our system of vocational education. 
The degree of professional competence and the value of a 
system of vocational education must be judged, in final 
analysis, by the quality of all buildings. 

Over the total mass of our architectural environment 
and its orderly arrangement in the planning of towns and 
urban centers, it may be said that the profession has exer- 
cised almost no control. Hence it may be assumed that our 
education, both general and vocational, has failed to 
accomplish what should be its major purpose. 

In particular is this true of general education, including 
in this our institutions of higher learning, for it is to general 
education that we must look, not only to furnish the basis 
of intelligence upon which to develop vocational com- 
petence in architecture, but also that criterion of judgment 
and taste on the part of the public which will demand that 
the character and quality of all buildings be such as at 
least to promote rational living in our urban centers. 

In our architectural schools the introduction to the vo- 
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cational work is not so arranged as to insure the stimulation 
of individual growth and development; the introduction is 
in the nature of an abrupt change in direction. Practically 
all of the former experiences of the student are cast aside 
and a study of architectural forms belonging to an aristo- 
cratic culture of the past is substituted. This automatically 
establishes a criterion of taste utterly unrelated to modern 
life. Thus it appears to the student that the practice of 
architecture is a cultural activity completely removed from 
the affairs which concern the mass of people. 

This introduction to professional activity, and the scale 
of values thereby established, very largely explains why 
the majority of the “educated” profession take but slight 
interest in offering advice on community or political action 
which has nothing directly to do with commissions. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that the public and govern- 
ment officials do not ask advice. 

The almost universal practice of teaching design with- 
out any contact whatsoever with the world of reality, and 
of imposing purely academic judgments upon the work 
accomplished by the student, develops a set of utterly false 
values with respect to architecture and the function of the 
profession in the community. The majority of problems 
do not even represent genuine situations; they are not related 
to actual experiences; and the student thus engaged is 
never afforded the opportunity of actually testing his ideas 
by application in order to determine for himself their 
validity. Responsibility of thinking is thus completely sup- 
pressed by these false and artificial methods of rating or 
appraisal. 

It is this artificial practice, rather than the omission of 
lectures upon ethics, contracts, the architect’s responsi- 
bility, and sundry other matters related to the technique 
of practice, which accounts for that atmosphere of irre- 
sponsibility which is generally admitted to surround the 
writing of specifications, the submission of estimates, and 
the making of contracts, particularly by those who are 
young in their practice. 

In general, what is known as “subject matter” used in 
the problems represents situations which are remote from 
any immediate social interest of the student. Thus archi- 
tecture is made to appeal to the student as an arrangement 
of forms rather than an expression, in form, of a dynamic 
society having social aims and purposes. Is it not reason- 
able to assume that this condition in education shows 
largely why, in practice, the architectural profession seems 
somewhat isolated? 

In many of our schools, vocational education is carried 
on in closely related subjects, but there is little evidence to 
indicate that collaborative effort is considered of any im- 
portance whatsoever. Professional antagonisms are actually 
fostered through academic jealousies. Vocational educa- 
tion, as now organized, is in a large measure responsible for 
the great diversity of aims which we find among architects, 
landscape architects, decorators, and engineers. The 
academic institutions, particularly those teaching subjects 
related to art, very generally condemn the products of the 
world of industry; but no action whatever is taken toward 
aiding the student to gain an understanding of our indus- 
trial problems which so vitally affect the production of 
architecture. This condition, in a large measure, accounts 
for the fact that the profession as a whole has left to other 
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groups and to individuals the work of developing that con- 
dition in industry in which the instinct of workmanship 
may find free expression, without which the production of 
art is utterly impossible. 

Modern education revolves about a system of examina- 
tions, ratings, degrees, prizes, scholarships, and medals. 
These fixed artificial and secondary aims have been pushed 
into the foreground of educational activities and thus 
furnish the actual focus of the student’s interest. 

The result of this is that resourcefulness is suppressed 
rather than developed. And when we take into account 
the entire field of activities and interests which go to make 
up what we term the vocational education of the architect, 
—the traditional classic introduction to the work, the sub- 
division of activities into “subjects,” the theoretical study 
of construction, the paper programs, the “‘problems”’ devel- 
oped exclusively through empirical criticisms, the elaborate 
renderings, the examinations and judgments imposed by 
others and the aims of study as represented by “mentions,” 
medals, and prizes, and the all-important fact that not one 
of these educational experiences takes place in the world of 
reality, where the architect must gain an honest livelihood, 
—when one takes all of this into account, is it not fair to 
conclude that about all that we have accomplished through 
this artificial educational mechanism is the development 
of clever draughtsmen who follow, not lead? 

But we cannot allow this matter to rest with this 
destructive conclusion. How should we reorganize educa- 
tion? It is futile to attempt to establish a general criterion 
of taste or an appreciation of art through vocational train- 
ing in architecture, or for that matter, by the teaching of 
drawing in schools and by the inclusion in general educa- 
tion of courses in “fine arts.” In nothing less than a com- 
plete revision of general education lies our only hope. As 
a profession and as individuals we might acquaint ourselves 
with what such a revision means in terms of action to such 
educational leaders as John Dewey, and we might push 
this work along. Such a study would have, also, a great 
advantage in that it would give us an insight into educa- 
tional technique which we might apply to our own 
education. 

What we need above all, in the vocational field, is a 
restatement of aims; we cannot educate a profession by 
simply telling students adout their responsibility to the 
client, the public, and the nation, or by telling them about 
office methods, or by training them to be skillful draughts- 
men. Were we to include within our schools such courses 
as would relate to the subjects above suggested, our stu- 
dents would become merely clerks and office assistants, 
narrow with respect to aims, and irresponsible with respect 
to their functions. 

What we must have—absolutely must have—is an edu- 
cation so staged that the student will learn by experience 
and contact with the work-a-day world as to what is 
actually meant by responsibility. He must be induced to 
find things out for himself and, as a result of his experiences, 
to come to his own conclusions. Is it possible to bring these 
actual experiences of the world into the schools of archi- 
tecture? No one can possibly answer that question until 
it has been attempted. 

And, above all, we cannot make the problems of the 
modern world vivid to the student by first drilling iim in 
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copying classic architecture. All such subject matter as 
relates to this phase of architecture must be made to appear 
as material of reference to be made use of whenever occa- 
sion demands. Were we to introduce the student to his 
vocational experience by making use of his immediate 
architectural environment, and by stimulating his in- 
quisitiveness concerning its derivation, and the possibilities 
which are inherent in the problem of making that environ- 
ment more accurately expressive of a social ideal which he 
is quite capable of creating if given the opportunity,—if we 
were to bring him into actual contact with real problems 
and the difficulties encountered by the architects in devel- 
oping our architectural environment, we would begin at 
least to develop an architect instead of a draughtsman. 
Confronted with real problems, he would attempt to find 
a real solution if we so organized the work that the judg- 
ments were real and not artificial. 

We cannot dispense with specialization. The educational 
problem suggested, therefore, is: Who is to organize the 
specialized vocations concerned with building? Is it to be 
the business man or the architect? Surely, if it is our pur- 
pose to act as the organizer of that phase of building enter- 
prises which have to do with design and construction, then 
one of the principal purposes in education would be to give 
the student an opportunity to gain his experience through 
actual collaboration with others, and so he would not work 
in isolation but in conjunction with those other professions 
which have to do with building. It is senseless to assume 
that we can effect collaboration by talking about it. It 
must be real, an integral part of education, for by no other 
means can the various professional aims be integrated and 
the spirit of common purpose developed. 

And lastly, we must do away with the examinations 
and imposed judgments based generally upon presentation. 
The true aims of the profession should be clearly expressed 
by the tests which are set to win scholarships leading to 
further study. They should not all focus upon a single 
objective; opportunity should be afforded in a school of 
research for the architectural student, in collaboration with 
others, to study architecture and art, industry and govern- 
ment, and the complex forces with which we must contend 
in directing the growth of our environment. 

Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. 
Dwicur H. Perkins 
Freperick L. ACKERMAN, Chairman. 


News 
Chapter Branch Groups 


The report of the Committee of Chapter Branch 
Groups, Washington State Chapter, and carrying the 
approval of the Executive Committee, was adopted. It is 
as follows: 

Under the existing Constitution and By-laws of the 
Chapter we recommend that a provision be made for the 
formation of local groups of not less than five members, in 
Tacoma and Spokane, to be known as the Tacoma or 
Spokane Group of the Washington State Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. The members of these groups 
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The Washington State Chapter Suggests 
That the Post-War Committee Make 
an Exhaustive Investigation along a 


New Line 


On pages 154-155 there is printed a diagram prepared 
by the Special Post-War Committee of the Washington 
State Chapter, in order to indicate, in graphic manner, the 
general conclusions of the Chapter’s Special Committee, 
which are as follows: 

“The line of activity suggested by the Post-War Com- 
mittee on Architectural Practice (indicated on the diagram 
under A, B, C, with their extensions under 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6), 
discloses the fact, after careful analysis, that all the diffi- 
culties discussed and corrections intimated in the above 
classification, as bearing on the problem of improving the 
relation of the architect and the public are, in effect, sug- 
gestive of remedies every one of which has already been 
tried with but slight results, as reflected in the number of 
buildings entrusted to architects.” 

The report then goes on to say: 

“In proportion to effort expended upon such remedies, 
the result has been decidedly disappointing. . The 
situation has deep significance. It shakes confidence in the 
idea that help is to be found where, most frequently, it 
has been sought. It suggests that search for the causes 
underlying the unfortunate condition of the relation of the 
public to the architect be undertaken de novo. 

“What is the condition precedent to a satisfactory rela- 
tion between the public—meaning either an individual or 
a collective client—and the architect? 

“Is it not a building project? 

“Might it not be well, then, to examine conditions which 
surround and are impressed upon building projects, in 
order to determine what, if any, may be their effect upon 
the relationship under discussion?” 

On the diagram, under the letter D, the Committee of 
the Washington State Chapter has framed a series of 
questions, and at a special meeting of the Chapter, held on 
March 28, it was unanimously resolved that the Post-War 
Committee on Architectural Practice be asked to make 
an exhaustive investigation along the lines of the ques- 
tions indicated under the letter D in the Chapter’s 
diagram. 





to consist of associate members of the Washington State 
Chapter and members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects residing in the above-mentioned districts. These 
local groups may also associate with themselves a proba- 
tionary class of members who shall be obliged to become 
associate chapter members within one year. This proba- 
tionary class shall have no voice in Chapter business or 
right to the use of the title. We would recommend the 
remission of initiation fees for members applying for asso- 
ciate membership in the Chapter through these groups for 
a period of six months from March 1, 1919, and a reduction 
of dues to the members of these groups to $5 per annum. 





NEWS NOTES 


The American Housing Competition 


Greatly to our regret it has been found impossible to 
hold a meeting of the Jury in the Housing Competition 
until early in May. Announcement of the winners will be 
made in the May Journal or will be given to the press 
early in that month. 


Housing in England 


“A Housing Department is being established. It is 
estimated to cost £90,000 a year. Major Prescott was 
curious about the appointment of Sir James Carmichael as 
Commissioner-General. He wanted to know Sir James’ 
experience in housing and town-planning schemes. In his 
reply Dr. Addison was able to refer to Sir James’ work on 
Reconstruction Committees, and to the fact that he was a 
Past-President of the Institute of Builders and London 
Master Builders’ Association—the kind of answer which 
reminds one of the English-French grammar, where, in 
response to the question, ‘Have you the knife of the but- 
cher’s nephew?” you are given the answer, ‘No, but I have 
the penwiper of the gardener’s wife.’ ”—Architects Fournal 
(London). 


Some Interesting History of the Early Use 
of Reinforced Concrete 


In writing for the Journal an appreciation of Mr. Leon 


Dessez, published elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Ashford 
recalls the following interesting experience that befell 
Mr. Dessez in connection with the Century office building 
in Washington: “This is an eight-story office building 
designed in 1899 and constructed entirely of reinforced con- 
crete. Walls, columns, floors and roof are all of reinforced 
concrete. The floor slabs, with spans of 20 feet, are also 
of the same material. At the time this building was con- 
structed, now twenty years ago, this type of construction 
was a decided innovation and reinforced concrete used in 
such manner was practically untried. When application 
was made for the building permit, the Inspector of Build- 
ings had no formulas or regulations covering such construc- 
tion and appealed to the Building Departments of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston for advice as to the proper 
design for such a building. New York replied, saying, 
‘The concrete system of construction is not recognized by 
the New York Building Law.’ Philadelphia wrote, ‘We 
have not, as yet, had presented to us any proposition to 
construct the walls of a building of concrete, and have not 
given the matter full consideration.’ Boston wrote, ‘Con- 
crete construction is not recognized in said building laws 
except for the footings of foundations.’ Mr. Dessez had 
presented, twenty years ago, a most complete set of plans 
for an office building about go feet high, with walls and all 
other structural features of reinforced concrete, and the 
Building Departments of four large cities acknowledged 
that it was the first example of such construction. 

“The Inspector of Buildings of Washington noted on 
the application for a permit, ‘I cannot stamp these draw- 
ings for the reason that they are not in compliance with 
the building regulations.’ The matter was therefore for- 
warded to Col. D. D. Gaillard, Assistant Engineer Com- 


missioner, who will always be remembered for his great 
services and sacrifices in the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and he endorsed on the application the following: 
‘The combination of iron and concrete is a type of con- 
struction which is apparently growing in favor, but, so far 
as I am aware, is not embraced in the building regulations 
of other cities as applied to walls of buildings. . . . So 
far as this city is concerned, this building must be re- 
garded as experimental. That the building be 
regarded as of an entirely new type.’ 

“The Engineer Commissioner, Col. L. H. Beach, placed 
upon the application the following: “While the building is 
a new type of construction, it appears to be designed upon 
rational lines, and although not covered by the building 
regulations, I would recommend that permit be issued for 
its construction.’ The building stands today as an almost 
indestructible example of Mr. Dessez’s foresight and 
ability, and within the twenty years following its erection 
thousands of similar buildings have been constructed. 
Formulas and regulations have been made to guide others 
in the design of such a building after Mr. Dessez had 
first shown the way.” 


The Museum and Art 


At the meeting of the Architectural League of New York 
on March 13 last, Lieut. de Ricci, a member of the com- 
mission selected by the French Government for the pur- 
pose of bringing the history of French art more prominently 
before the people of the United States, said in substance: 
“The mistake made by museum directors of today lies in 
exhibiting such quantities of one kind of article, of several 
periods, all in one room. The whole aim that should 
guide a museum is spoiled by this sort of poor judgment.” 

In referring to the history and progress of art in France, 
he said: “French art was controlled by the kings in power, 
and is designated by their names. The people were am- 
bitious to imitate their sovereigns, and thus the ideas and 
styles of the kings had great vogue. In England, on the 
contrary, the styles took the name of the artist or crafts- 
man, or even of the town where the work was produced.” 
He illustrated his lecture with interesting specimens ofwork. 

In closing he said: “I beg that the artists of today may 
remember that there is but one universal Art. Do not look 
despairingly on any one style. On the contrary, if artists 
would strive more toward making their work of benefit to 
the masses of mankind, they would do a great deal toward 
drawing them closer to the everlasting ideal of life, labor 
and the future.” 


Obituary 


Arthur Durand Rogers 


An understanding sympathy, a gentle courtesy border- 
ing on courtliness, deep-rooted optimism, fearlessness 
coupled with innate modesty and an unswerving faith in 
his fellow-man, tempered with full appreciation of the ele- 
ment of human frailty in the efforts of our profession, were 
the outstanding characteristics of Arthur Durand Rogers 
which endeared him to the architects of America. 

His breadth of vision, ever broadening, is typified by the 
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OF THE 
breaking of the bonds imposed by the name “Brickbuilder” 
—limiting his field of activity to the clay products—that 
he might traverse the gamut under the all-inclusive title 
of the “Architectural Forum.” 

A frank but always kindly critic, his aim was ever to 
build up—never to destroy. Controversy, attack, nor 
inuendo never marred his spoken or published word, but 
by dignified suggestion he sought to alter policies and cor- 
rect abuses—consistently, constructively. 

An indefatigable worker, he maintained constant touch 
with the constructed work as well as the creative spirit of 
its designer by those periodical advents which stand as 
milestones in the careers of so many of us. 

Of all the wealth of endowments an All-wise Providence 
had vouchsafed him, he has left behind a goodly heritage. 
Whatever material capital he may have invested in his 
publication, it was the soul of the man, committed to the 
enterprise, that enriched it with a vital, living force. 

“Loyal friend, courageous publicist, defender of the 
faith in all the fields of architectural effort, ardent purveyor 
of helpfulness to the younger men in whom his farsighted 
vision saw the Architect of tomorrow” —would be a fitting 
enumeration of his endearing characteristics which might 
be pronounced could such a degree be conferred upon him 
as Honorary Associate in the profession whose highest 
ideals were his guiding principles. 

Joun Lawrence Mauran, 
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Leon E. Dessez 


Elected to the Institute as a Fellow in 1896. 
Died at Washington, D. C., December 25, 1918 


Mr. Dessez was born in Washington, D. C., April 12, 
1858, and was educated in the public schools. He began 
the study of architecture in the office of Hornblower and 
Poindexter, later Hornblower and Marshall, and was em- 
ployed for three years on plans for the Washington Monu- 
ment under direction of Colonel Casey, and for three years 
as architectural and engineering draftsman in the Navy 
Yard at Washington. In April, 1886 he began the practice 
of architecture in Washington. He designed many private 
residences in Washington City and in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Among the many public buildings designed by Mr. 
Dessez should be mentioned the Miner Normal School on 
Georgia Avenue and the Gallinger Hospital; at the time 
of his last illness he was employed on plans for the Soldiers 
Home Hospital. In 1909 he was employed with the 
Municipal Architect in the preparation of the plans for 
the workhouse at Occoquan, which has revolutionized the 
architecture of penal institutions and was the beginning of 
the so-called “open air” treatment for prisoners, who are 
housed in dormitories, with abundant light and air, and 
no cells, locks, or bars to suggest the ordinary old-fashioned 
prison. 

In his profession he combined the enviable qualifica- 
tions of the artistic designer with those of the technical 
structural engineer. The esthetic and practical were com- 
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bined in him to afford a real and useful architect and a 
credit to the profession. He was for a time vice-president 
of the Washington Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, and one of the charter members in 1887. He 
served on a committee for the restoration of the old Octa- 
gon House, now the headquarters of the Institute, and 
rendered other services for the advancement and im- 
provement of the profession. 

In 1908 he served, with no other remuneration than his 
self-satisfying consciousness of a service to the public, on 
a committee appointed by the Commissioners to revise the 
Building Regulations. This was an arduous task and with 
his assistance the District was able to publish in 1909 the 
first consistent and complete edition of the Building Code 
for the District of Columbia. 

In 1908 he was appointed on a committee of architects 
and builders to inspect the public school buildings and 
report on their construction, general condition, and safety 
from fire. This service demanded about five months of his 
time and resulted in a most valuable report which was pub- 
lished by Congress as a public record for the benefit of 
the schools. 

The foregoing but briefly and imperfectly records his 
career as an architect and a citizen. Volumes would not do 
justice to him as a man; all who knew him soon recognized 
his forceful character, his sincere frankness, his absolutely 
fearless stand for his convictions, his utter lack of selfish- 
ness, and his generous support of his friends. He was the 
personification of truth and honor and uprightness. The 
architectural profession lost a distinguished member, the 
city of Washington lost a useful citizen, and his friends lost 
a most reliable man when he died on Christmas Day, 1918. 

SNOWDEN ASHFORD. 


Owen Brainard 


Elected to the Institute in 1907; to Fellowship in 1915 
Died at New York City, April 2, 1919 


Mr. Brainard was born at Haddam, Conn., in 1865, but 
went to New York City when still a boy. After finishing 
his education in the public and private schools, he entered 
the office of Carrere & Hastings, as their chief engineer, 
in 1893. He became a member of the firm in 1go1 and 
remained with it until 1907, during which time he assisted 
in designing and supervising many notable buildings: the 
New York Public Library, the Senate and House office 
buildings at Washington, the extension of the United 
States Capitol, the Yale University memorial buildings, 
and the buildings at Cornell University. 

In 1907 Mr. Brainard established a business of his own, 
since which time he has held many important commissions. 
Among the last things to which he devoted himself, under 
great discouragement, were some of the housing projects 
for the United States Housing Corporation. He was a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Architectural League of New York, the City Planning 
Institute, and of the Century, Apawamis, and Engineers 
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Institute 


Nominations for Officers 


For President, Thomas R. Kimball 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, hereby nominate by petition,Mr. Thomas 
R. Kimball, of Omaha, Nebraska, to succeed himself as 
President of the Institute for the next Institute year, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Institute By-laws. 


M. C. Chatten, George Beaumont, H. Webster Tomlinson, Rich- 
ard E. Schmidt, John A. Nyden, Horace S. Powers, D. H. Burn- 
ham, Emery Stanford Hall, Irving K. Pond, Ivar Viehe-Naess, 
G. C. Nimmons, George W. Maher, N. Max Dunning, S. S. Beman, 
Henry K. Holsman, Frank E. Davidson, J. C. Llewellyn, Thomas 
E. Tallmadge, Dwight H. Perkins, J. L. Hamilton, William K. 
Fellows, C. H. Hammond, of the Illinois Chapter; Eugene H. 
Taylor, Chas. A. Dieman, H. E. Hunter, F. J. Heer, Walter O. 
Kruse, R. J. Clausen, Seth J. Temple, P. T. Burrows, Geo. H. 
Washburn, W. F. Weibly, G. M. Kerns, Frank E. Wetherell, 
W. T. Proudfoot, of the lowa Chapter; Albert Kahn, Adolf Eisen, 
Charles Kotting, of the Michigan Chapter; Wm. B. Ittner, Louis 
LaBeaume, E. J. Russell, W. D. Crowell, L. B. Pendleton, David 
Stephen, Jr., Eugene S. Klein, William H. Gruen, Ernest Helfen- 
steller, M. P. McArdle, Wm. A. Hirsch, J. N. Watson, E. C. Klip- 
stein, Walter L. Rathmann, of the St. Louis Chapter. 


For President, Thomas R. Kimball 

For First Vice-President, Charles A. Favrot 
For Second Vice-President, George S. Mills 
For Treasurer, D. Everett Waid 

For Secretary, W. Stanley Parker 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the American Institute 
of Architects, herewith nominate Thomas R. Kimball, for 
President; Charles A. Favrot, for First Vice-President; 
George S. Mills, for Second Vice-President; D. Everett 
Waid, for Treasurer; W. Stanley Parker, for Secretary. 


Robert D. Kohn, H. VanBuren Magonigle, Frank Goodwillie, 
Ben J. Lubschez, F. L. Ackerman, Wm. O. Ludlow, Charles 
Butler, L. C. Holden, L. S. Butler, Donn Barber, H. Herbert 
Wheeler, Frank E. Wallis, of the New York Chapter; Wm. P. 
Bannister, Stephen W. Dodge, John B. Slee, R. H. Bryson, of 
the Brooklyn Chapter; C. L. Borie, Jr., M. P. Medary, Jr., 
C. C. Zantzinger, John Irwin Bright, Horace Wells Sellers, John 
Hall Rankin, Thomas M. Kellogg, of the Philadelphia Chapter. 


For Directors, N. Max Dunning 
Milton B. Medary 
William B. Ittner 
To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, hereby nominate by petition the follow- 
ing directors in accordance with the provisions of the 
By-laws: N. Max Dunning, of Chicago; Milton B. Medary, 
of Philadelphia; William B. Ittner, of St. Louis. 


Henry K. Holsman, C. H. Hammond, E. S. Hall, George Beau- 
mont, Horace S. Powers, Ivar Viehe- —, F. E. Davidson, 
Geo. W. Maher, Albert M. Saxe, Irving K. Pond, Allen B. 
Pond, M. C. Chatten, of the Illinois Chapter; Louis La Beaume, 
E. J. Russell, W. D. Crowell, E. C. Klipstein, Walter L. Rath- 
mann, Ernest Helfensteller, Jr., Wm. A. Hirsch, J. N. Watson, 
Eugene S. Klein, L. B. Pendleton, J. P. Jamieson, David 
Stephen, Jr.. Wm. H. Gruen, M. P. McArdle, of the St. Louis 
Chapter. 


Business 


For Director, Charles Coker Wilson 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the Institute, believing 
that the southeastern states should have representation on 
the Board of Directors of the Institute, and having a very 
high regard for the personal and executive characteristics 
of Mr. Charles Coker Wilson, of Columbia, S. C., a Fellow 
of the Institute, respectfully place his name before the 
members for nomination as a director. 


Nat Gaillard Walker, H. Olin Jones, George E. LaFaye, Hugh E. 
White, J. B. Urquhart, J. Carroll Johnson, A. W. Todd, H. D. 
Harrall, J. H. Johnson, Edwin D. Sompayrac, R. C. Todd, of the 
South Carolina Chapter; Hill C. Linthicum, Erle G. Stillwell, 
R. S. Smith, Wm. H. Lord, Louis H. Asbury, of the North Caro- 
lina Chapter. 


Proposed Amendments to By-laws 


Under authority of Article XVI of the By-laws, as 
amended at the Fifty-first Convention, the Board of 
Directors proposes the following amendments: 


Abolition of Committee on Public Information. 

Since the duties hitherto performed by the Committee on Public 
Information, a Standing Committee, are now performed by the Com- 
mittee on Publications, it is proposed that the Committee on Public 
Information be abolished, by omitting from Article XII, Section 1 of 
the By-laws, the name of ‘this Committee. 


Reduction in the Dues of Fellows. 

In view of the present inequality between the dues of Members and 
Fellows, and its apparent inconsistency with the Convention direction 
that there be no distinction, other than an honorary one, between Mem- 
bers and Fellows, it is proposed that the first sentence of Section 2, 
Article V, of the By-laws be changed to read: ‘““The annual dues of 
Members and Fellows shall be twenty dollars, payable within the month 
of January;” and that the second sentence be changed to read: “‘The 
dues of a Member, if elected i in July or later, shall be ten dollars for the 
balance of the year. 


General Reduction in Institute Dues. 

The amendment suggested is as follows: 

“*Article V, Section 2.—The Annual Dues of a Member or a Fellow 
shall be Twenty Dollars, or such lesser amount, but not less than Ten 
Dollars, as the Board of Directors may determine. Annual dues shall 
be payable within the month of January. The dues of a Member, if 
elected in July or later, shall be, for the balance of the year, fifty per 
cent of the Annual Dues.” 


Reduction in Initiation Fee. 

As consistent with the proposal to reduce the dues, it is proposed that 
the initiation fee be reduced, in the discretion of the Board of Directors, 
by means of the following amendment: 

Article V, Section 1, change the first sentence to read: ‘‘The Initiation 

Fee of alli incoming Members, except Honorary and Honorary Correspond- 
ing Members, shall be $30.00, or such lesser amount, but not less than 
$15.00, as the Board of Directors may determine.” (Balance of this 
Section to remain unchanged.) 


Removal of Age Limit of Architectural Draftsmen. 

The present requirement that architectural draftsmen must be over 
thirty years of age to be eligible for Institute membership has been con- 
sidered in connection with its effect in limiting Institute membership 
and keeping out the younger men. 

It is therefore proposed that Article I, Section 1, be amended by strik- 
ing out the words “‘over thirty years of age. 


Taking of Office by New Officers. 

The By-laws now provide that officers annually elected shall enter 
office on the first of January following their election. This was entirely 
correct when Conventions were held in December, but it is not consistent 
with the present procedure of holding Conventions in the spring. The 
following amendment is proposed: 

Article X, Section 1, change the last sentence of this Section to read: 
“The Officers elected shall enter office upon adjournment of the Con- 
veneee which elected, and shall hold office until their successors 
qualify. 
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Merging of House and Building Committees. 

At present the House Committee, a Standing Committee, is identical 
in personnel and instructions with the Building Committee, a Special 
Committee. In consonance with a recommendation of the Building Com- 
mittee the following amendment is proposed: 

Amend Article XII, Section 1, by changing ‘‘House Committee’ to 
read ‘‘Building Committee.” 


Structural Service Committee to be Made a Standing Com- 
mittee. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Fifty-first Convention, the 
Special Committee on Structural Service has considered such amend- 
ments to the Institute By-laws as will make effective any reorganization 
of its constituent committees that it may deem wise. It, therefore, pro- 
poses the two following amendments which have been approved by the 
Board of Directors: 

Amend Article XII, Section 1, by adding the Structural Service Com- 
mittee to the Standing Committees. 


Change in Name of Committee on Contracts andS pecifications. 


Amend Article XII, Section 1 to the extent of changing the name of 


the ‘‘Committee on Contracts and Specifications’ to 


“‘Committee on 
Contracts.” 


New Members Elected to the Institute 


Christian A. Asmus, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. W. Buemming, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arthur H. Ebeling, Davenport, Iowa. 

Harry W. J. Edbrooke, Denver, Col. 

Ferd. C. Fiske, Lincoln, Neb. 

Russell E. Hart, Nashville, Tenn. 

Henry C. Hibbs, Nashville, Tenn. 

Joseph Washington Holman, Nashville, Tenn. 
Thomas Scott Marr, Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry W. Meginnis, Lincoln, Neb. 

Walter R. McCornack, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Pillsbury, Bloomington, IIl. 

Henry T. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 

Howard Dwight Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 
Otto H. Thorman, El Paso, Texas. 

Achille O. Van Suetendael, Washington, D. C. 
John W. Weiss, Chicago, III. 

Charles R. B. Zalesky, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Program of the Fifty-Second Annual 
Convention, Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 30, May 1, 2, 1919 
Wednesday, April Thirtieth 


Morning Session 9.30 
The President Presiding 

Convention Called to Order 
Invocation 
Address by His Honor, the Mayor 
President’s Address. 
Treasurer’s Report. 
Report of the Board of Directors. 
Report of Committee on Board Report. 
Resolutions and Discussions. 


Afternoon Session 2.00 


The President Presiding 

Morning’s unfinished business. 

Adjournment to the Parthenon in Centennial Park to view 
an exhibition of portraits and objets d’art arranged 
by the Nashville Art Association. 

Informal Reception at the Parthenon at § P.M. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Evening Session 7.30 
Milton B. Medary, Fr., Presiding 
The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. (At 
all sessions of the Post-War Committee the privilege 
of the floor is extended to all practising architects.) 
Address: A Professional Message. John Bell Keeble of 
the Tennessee Bar. 
Statement: The Post-War Committee. N. Max Dunning, 
Chairman, Executive Council. 
Discussion— 
*(a) Extension of the Architect’s Service. 
(6) The Architect as a Citizen. 
(c) The Status of the Architect. 


Thursday, May First 
tMorning Session 9.30 
The President Presiding 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Nomination of Officers, Fellows and Honorary Members. 
Election of Officers. 
Polls open from 11 A.M. to 4 F.M. 
Unfinished business. 


Afternoon Session 2.00 


N. Max Dunning Presiding 

The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
Discussion— 

(d) Responsibility of the Architect. 

(e) Percentage Remuneration. 

(f) Supervision of Construction. 

2 The Need for a More Comprehensive Service. 

(#) Organized Industry. 


Evening Session 8.00 
Robert D. Kohn Presiding 
Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
Discussion— 
(J) Architectural Societies. 
(m) Competitions. 


Friday, May Second 
Morning Session 9.30 
The President Presiding 
Unfinished Business. 
Report of Tellers. 
Immediately upon adjournment of the morning session, the 
delegates, members and guests will take motors for 
Belle Meade and thence to the Hermitage, the one- 
time home of Andrew Jackson, where there will be 
provided a barbecue and music by the singers of 
Fisk University. 


Evening Session 8.00 


Frederick L. Ackerman Presiding 
Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
Discussion. 
Education and Registration. 


*The letters in parentheses refer to corresponding topica subdivisions in 
the circular issued by the Post-War Committee. 

tAs the program for Friday is dependent upon the weather the program 
for that day may be substituted after the election, due notice of 
which will be given. 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS & SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS & METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Temporary Discontinuance of Index 


Beginning with this issue, the indexing of subjects dis- 
cussed in this department is discontinued. No attempt 
will be made to classify the material until the Standard 
Construction Classification, upon which the Committee 
on Structural Service is at work, or some other classifica- 
tion, is adopted. The effort to use the classification inher- 
ited from the Structural Service Department of 1917-1918 
has resulted in confusion. There is no relation between 
the subjects under discussion and the subjects dealt with 
under similar index characters in the old Structural Ser- 
vice Department; there is no reason why the issue number 
of the Journal should be the numeral of a major division 
in any construction classification. 

The Committee on Structural Service has had a num- 
ber of requests for copies of the complete classification, a 
portion of which was published in the Journal of Feb- 
ruary, 1919. With each copy has gone the request for 
criticism and suggestion. The Committee will send a 
copy of the tentative classification to the Secretary of 
each Institute Chapter with the suggestion that a Chapter 
committee be appointed to give the matter consideration 
and report back to the Committee on Structural Service. 


Standard Indications and Symbols 


In 1917, the Committee on Contracts and Specifica- 
tions prepared a tentative set of standard indications for 
materials of construction. These indications were pub- 
lished on page 456 of the Journal, September, 1917. By 
agreement with the Committee on Contracts and Specifi- 
cations, the Committee on Structural Service has taken 
upon itself the task of completing this work. It has also 
undertaken to bring the standard symbols for electrical 
equipment up to date; and to that end is codperating 
with the National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, the Consulting Electrical Engineers’ Council, 
and, through them, with other interested engineering 
societies. 

The Committee has also done some preliminary work 
on a set of symbols for plumbing fixtures. 

The Committee will be greatly aided in its work on 
indications and symbols if architects will send to it any 
indications for materials of construction which are stand- 
ard in their respective offices, or comment on the tenta- 
tive standards published in the Journal of September, 
1917. 


Flooring (continued) 


Tile, Cork 


Characteristics 


Floor-tile composed of highly compressed particles of new, clear cork 
have won peculiar favor as a flooring material. Floors of such material 
are noiseless under traffic, non-slippery whether wet or dry, and, when 
properly manufactured, laid, and cared for, have given satisfactory 
service, in some cases, for periods as long as twenty years. 

These characteristics render cork-tile floors particularly suitable for 
churches, libraries, billiard-rooms, working-spaces in banks, hospitals, 
clinics, bathrooms, pantries, decks surrounding swimming-pools, gym- 
nasiums and even bedrooms, where the cost is not prohibitive. : 

The material does not resist well the grinding erosion of traffic in 
elevators where passengers are continually turning around, or on ramps 
and steps where the shuffling of many feet results in the same kind of 
erosion. Nor can it be counted upon to withstand concentrated furniture 
abuse. There are numerous instances where the material has pulverized 
under bookkeeper’s stools and desk-chairs which are constantly moved 
within a small radius. 


Producers and Distributers 


In the United States there are at present three producers of cork tile. 
They are: The Armstrong Cork Co., whose product has been sold and 
installed by David E. Kennedy, Inc.; the United Cork Co., who sold 
and installed “‘Crescent’”’ tile through a subsidiary company; and the 
Chester Manufacturing Co., which distributed its product through var- 
ious persons and firms under a number of trade names. The H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co. also manufactured the material for several years, 
but stopped producing it in 1913. Prior to 1914, negligible quantities of 
cork tile made in Germany and Portugal also found their way into this 
market. Shortly there may be a fourth producer. 

It is understood that the Chester Manufacturing Co.’s product is 
now being sold exclusively by the Bever Co. With respect to the future 
distribution of the tile made by The Armstrong Cork Co., there are 
indications that the channels of distribution will be changed. 


Manufacture 


All domestic cork tile is made under the same process and of similar 
material. It is composed wholly of cork particles, compressed and baked. 
The characteristics which have won favor for cork tile as a flooring 
material are imparted to it by the use of new clear cork in its manu- 
facture. Much emphasis has been laid on the necessity of using cork in 
the form of shavings. There is nothing to indicate that the form of the 
cork particles, that is, either flake or granular, has any effect on the life 
of the tile. “‘Shavings’’ is a term used in the cork industry to designate 
the waste from the manufacture of bottle-stoppers. It includes not only 
the parings from tapering the stoppers, but also what is left of the strips 
of cork from which the cylinders for stoppers are punched out. The 
whole of this waste is chopped up or ground and goes into the tile. Prob- 
ably at least 30 per cent of it is distinctly granular in form, while the 
balance is in the form of flakes varying in thickness from that of paper 
to % inch or more. 

The importance of using nothing but “‘shavings” arises from the fact 
that bottle-stoppers are made only from new, clear cork, and conse- 
quently, the waste from their manufacture is the same material. Only 
new clear cork contains sufficient natural gum to act as a binder in the 
tile. If old or inferior cork is used, no matter what its form, a foreign 
binder would have to be introduced and the tile also would lack the char- 
acteristics which are sought and expected in the product. 

The amount of cork compressed into tile form has an effect on the 
durability of the tile. The larger the quantity of cork used, the more it 
must be compressed, and vice versa. While there are no accurate data 
available, there is abundant evidence for the statement that both over- 
compressed and under-compressed tile are not so durable as tile composed 
of cork particles which have been compressed to approximately one- 
twelfth of their original bulk. Both over- and under-compressed tile fail 
in the same way, but from different causes. Surface-pitting is the first 
symptom of incipient disintegration. The tendency of the over-compressed 
cork particles to expand may reach an intensity sufficient to break the 
bond of the natural gum adhesive, especially when the gum on the sur- 
face is weakened by frequent washings with water containing alkalies 
from soap and soap-powders. Under-compressed tile is porous. It 
absorbs and retains moisture which ultimately destroys the gum adhesive. 
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The process of manufacture may be briefly described as follows: The 
ground cork is placed to the required depth in a steel mould, compressed 
under a steel mould-cover which is clamped in place, and the filled mould 
is then placed on a conveyor which carries it Hamer a tunnel-like oven. 
The period of baking is from four to five hours, and the oven temperature 
is from 400 to 500 degrees Fahr., which temperature is held as nearly 
uniform as possible. The time of baking or the oven temperature may 
be varied to alter the color of the tile. Either longer baking or slightly 
higher oven temperature will produce a dark tile. The tile are made in 
three colors, namely, light, medium, and dark. There is, however, no 
uniformity of color, and the color classification is largely a matter of 
selection. Over-baking results in charring the cork, which kills it. 

The baked slabs, which are usually 12 by 36 inches and 1 % inches 
thick, are taken from the moulds and split on a band-saw. The saw-cut 
surfaces are the tile faces. The tile are cut from the split slab and are 
delivered, either sanded or unsanded, for laying. 


Setting 


Since water is the chief agent of destruction for cork tile, every 
possible precaution should be taken in setting to secure permanently 
tight joints. If water enters an open joint, it gets beneath the tile, breaks 
the bond between the tile and the base, and causes the disintegration of 
the tile from the under side. Two things are, therefore, necessary: First, 
the use of a water-resisting setting cement, and, second, that the tile be 
set under lateral pressure in both directions. This pressure should be suffi- 
cient to result in an actual compression of the tile amounting to ys inch 
per foot in both diréctions. The setting cement used by responsible con- 
tractors for cork tile is made with a shellac base. Such cement sets quickly 
and retains its elasticity almost indefinitely. 

When cork tile are set on a wood base, they are held in place with 
headless brads. When the tile is laid over concrete or other un-nailable 
base, they are weighted down with sand-bags until the cement is set. 

The tile are laid sanded, or in the rough and sanded after laying. The 
sanded tile require some sanding after laying to remove surface inaccura- 
cies at joints. The rough tile are surfaced with a floor-sanding machine. 
To such a machine there should be attached a vaccum dust-collector, 
otherwise the fine cork will be carried throughout a building. 


Care 

The treatment which cork tile receives has much to do with its life. 
Soap and soap-powders containing alkalies should not be used in cleans- 
ing it, for alkali attacks the natural gum in the cork which is relied upon 
to hold the cork particles together. Only neutral soaps should be used. 
Cork floors may be waxed or oiled. 

The installation of Cork Tile by David E. Kennedy, Inc., 
to on page xvii of the Industrial Section. 


is referred 
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FINISHED FLOORING WOOD, 
Condensed Data from Standards Adopted by Species Associations 








INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS 


Terrazzo 


Characteristics 
Terrazzo is in reality a decorative concrete floor. 


zzo 18 The decorative 
characteristic is introduced by the use of colored marble chips in the 


wearing surface. Terrazzo floors behave in the same way as concrete 
floors, except that they are dustless, which is not true of many concrete 
floors because most of the latter are improperly compounded and laid. 
Terrazzo floors expand and contract, crack over supporting beams, and 
tend to warp in setting, just as do concrete floors. % terrazzo floors, as 
in concrete floors, satisfactory results are secured only through the em- 
ployment of skill and care in laying. 

Surface-pitting is not infrequently noticeable in terrazzo floors. T his 
condition is due to the loosening of the marble chips, which, in turn, is 
due to the use of too much media, or chips of improper size "and shape. 
The quantity, size, and shape of the marble chips must be such that all 
of them, under proper tamping, will become thoroughly embedded. No 
formula can be laid down for securing these results. Skill and experience 
must be mainly depended on. 

Terrazzo floors ee highly polished under heavy foot-traffic. The 
material is a positive hazard to it w hen used on inclines and steps over 
which people pass hurriedly. 

There is now laid a terrazzo floor in which the surface aggregate con- 
sists of chips of cast carbon crystals. The chips may be had in a variety 
of permanent colors, the color being introduced into the clay binder 
before vitrification. The use of such a material results in a non-slip floor. 

Further information on non-slip terrazzo made with Alundum 
chips will be found on page xxxvii of the Industrial Section. 


Laying 

Terrazzo floors are laid in the same manner as concrete floors, except 
that after the concrete slab has been screeded the marble or other sur- 
face aggregate is sprinkled evenly and tamped. After the slab has set, 
the surface is ground smooth and true with a surfacing-machine. 

Joints must be provided at frequent intervals, cut clear through the 
top and base slabs, to take up the expansion and contraction and prevent 
cracking. The so-called ‘‘checkerboard’’ method has proved highly satis- 
factory in eliminating cracking. This method consists of laying alternate 
squares of floor in wood forms, or curbs, and filling in the blanks after 
the first series of slabs has set. Joints are often concealed by laying over 
them two or more rows of marble mosaics, thus forming a pattern. 


Terrazzo Tile 
Terrazzo tile are being more and more used. They are made in steel 


molds, cast under pressure, and laid like marble tile, in a bed of mortar 
with the joints either pointed or grouted. 








SPECIES Face WiptH (FINISHED) THICKNESS 











GRavEs NAILs AND Maximum SPACING 








Maple 1" XS oe pa” t ce P - 
Beech a’, 2%4", Ife’, 1 te’, 1 HP® 
Birch W,.1 2, ey, ‘s ¥% 

ris, 2, a4" 4", %"* 


Nore.—There are aljso the following special 


color: Whitle Clear Maple, Red Clejar Beech and Red C 
Yellow Pine—edge grain 2%" 2 "3M" , 5%" iH”, 1 te", 1 fe” 
Yellow Pine—flat grain 2%", 234",3%',5% 4, 146", 1 te 


Nore.—Edge grain yellow pine, free from 


face edge grain. 
White Oak—quarter sawed { 14”, 2",2%" Ht” 
Red Oak—quarter sawed 14", 2” is” 
White Oak—plain sawed { 14", 2",2%" a 
Red Oak—plain sawed 1%", 2” % 
N. C. Pine—edge grain Ht”, i i” 
N. C. Pine—flat grain HW, ids 
Gum 274%» 3? A", 474", $14" iH’ . k 
Douglas Fir—vertical grain | 2% ” 34',5% Ye HW, 1d 


Douglas Fir—flat grain 
{Western Hemlock—ver. gr. 

Western Hemlock—flat gr. 
{Spruce 


3h" 


} Same dimensions, grajdes and nailings as 








grades manufactured 


sap on face side, ma 


a AT AY sg 


Clear, No. 1, Factory 8d. cut floor-brad, 16” centers 
Clear, No. 1, Factory 10 and 16d. * floor-brad, 16"centers 
Clear, No. 1 3d. wire floor, 9” centers 

Clear, No. 1 3d. and 4d.* casing, 12” centers 


from stock selected for uniformity of 
lear Birch. 


A, B, C, D, No. 1 Common 


(All 16” centers) 
A, B, C, D, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Common 


8d. cut floor-brad for 34" thick. 
' 1od. cut floor-brad for 1 yy” and 
1 fe” thick. 


y be secured by specifying: “heart 


Clear, Sap Clear, Select 
Clear, Sap Clear, Select 
Clear, Select, Nos. 1 and 2 Common 
Clear, Select, Nos. 1 and 2 Common 


. cut floor-brad, 16” centers 
. wire floor, 10” centers 
. cut floor- brad, 16” centers 
. wire floor, 10” centers 


4a. cut floor-brad for 44". (All 
— - aes . 16” centers) a 
an so ane tod. cut floor-brad for 1 yx 
oo 2 8d. floor-brad, 16” centers 
Nos. 1 Clear, 2Cl, 3Cl 
Nos. 2 Clear and better, 3Cl, 4Cl 


for Douglas Fir 















jation. 


tWestern Hemlock is a very different wood from eastern Hemlock. The vertical grain particularly makes a durable and attractive-looking floor. 
tSpruce is too soft to give satisfactory service as material for finished floors. 
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Its use is not recommended by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 






















STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Daylighting and Artificial Lighting of Buildings 
(Written for the Journal by Basserr Jones) 


In factory buildings, office buildings, and the like, lighting, both 
natural and artificial, | anne of primary importance. The building is 
useless and bad in design, no matter how much good taste may have been 
lavished on its structural proportions and decorative features, if suit- 
able and efficient illumination is not always available both by day and 
by night, and, by day, independently of the sky conditions. 

Yet, observation will show that many such buildings are either 
inadequately lighted or improperly lighted, or both, both by day and by 
night. In fact, many buildings are better lighted artificially than by 
natural daylight, because no attention has been given to the proper 
orientation of windows or skylights, their proper glazing or to proper 
proportions of windows with relation to the work expected of them. 

Apparently, most architects proportion window-area to floor-area by 
some perfectly arbitrary rule-of-thumb procedure which makes no al- 
lowance for the position of the window with relation to the area to be 
lighted, or to the relation of the window to the primary light-source, 
which is the sky. 

The amount of light received at any point on the area lighted by 
windows is governed solely by the amount of sky-area that can be seen 
from this point and the sky brightness, or by the area of luminous sur- 
faces, such as brightly lighted light-colored walls or other area that can 

so seen. 

If the sky or other equivalent surfaces cannot be seen at points far 

removed from the windows, then auxiliary devices for reflecting part of 
the light from the sky must be used at the window to properly distribute 
the light. 
The window thus becomes a light-source and should be treated as 
such. Unfortunately, it rarely is so treated. In the first place the window 
is wrongly located. The human eye is not adapted to receive only hori- 
zontal light, and, furthermore, it is not fitted for use where the areas of 
maximum brightness are constantly within the field of.vision. When 
such conditions hold, the eye is under constant strain, and, being thus 
partially blinded, requires more light than when the maximum light 
comes ean above and the brightest areas are on the ceiling. The result 
of this condition is that every kind of device from awnings to shades are 
used to prevent excessive glare and discomfort. 

As windows are usually installed and equipped, and where, as is 
common in city buildings, the sky-zone is much restricted by surrounding 
structures, by far the larger portion of the light received is thrown on the 
floor where most of it is absorbed by the dark floor-surfaces. If, in order 
to conserve the light, the floors were white, or even light-colored, some- 
thing like snow-blindness would result. When, in addition to dark floors, 
the walls are dark, the light received at any point is practically restricted 
to that coming directly from the window, producing sharp and dark 
shadows, and, in addition, there is little useful light available except 
closely adjacent to the window. Highlights are sharpened, producin 
strong brightness contrasts, and specular reflection (as from a oluet 
is increased, producing glare. 
comfort, is lacking. 

An ideal window should be equipped with devices which reflect the 
light entering the window and distribute it over the ceiling, which then 
should be treated so as to re-reflect the light downward and diffuse it with 
as little loss as may be. The brightness of the window-area would then 
be reduced to a point where it would not interfere with the proper 
functioning of the eye. 

Furthermore, the window should be so located and proportioned that 
the necessary and proper sky-area would be visible from it, in order 
that the required amount of light would be available. 

A room equipped in this way is far more comfortable to work in than 
a room provided with the usual windows, even when shades or awnings 
are added. 

When, in addition to the window equipment suggested above, includ- 
ing highly reflecting and diffusing ceiling finish, the walls are light-tinted 
with a diffusing coating, the amount of light admitted by the windows 
may be materially reduced and smaller windows employed, permitting 
better exterior design and appearance. 

As will be pointed out below, the amount of light required, whether 
natural or artificial, is controlled by the reflecting character of the interior 
coatings and the form of light-distribution. 

In the course of a recent article on Standardized Distributing Systems 
(G.-E. Review, Vol. XXI, No. 4, p. 299), the writer drew attention to 
the effect of wall and ceiling treatment on the efficiency of illumination. 
In the same place mention was made of the fact that, with proper treat- 
ment of interior surfaces, it was possible to find in the room or interior 
more total light flux than the lamps generate. The same remarks are 
true of natural daylight admitted by windows, for windows function as 
lamps function in artificial lighting. 

At first glance this statement may seem to the reader inconsistent 
with some of the most fundamental physical concepts. But any such 
seeming inconsistency will disappear if we permit ourselves to realize 
that light is only a form of radiant energy and proceed to consider the 
parallel problem in heat, namely, an enclosure of variable heat-insulating 
qualities into which so many thermal units are introduced every second 
by means of some form of radiator. Obviously, if the insulating qualities 
of the enclosure are such that no heat can escape, the entire enclosure 


Diffusion of light, so necessary to eye- 


will continue to rise in temperature until it reaches the temperature of 
the radiator, after which, if the emission of heat by the radiator is merely 
a function of temperature differences, and the temperature of the 
radiator is constant, no further heat can be introduced by this means. 

_ If, now, we proceed to explore the interior surface of the enclosure 
with an instrument, such as a bolometer that measures incident heat, and 
if we compare the amount of heat incident on the entire surface with the 
amount entering through the radiator and call their ratio “‘utilization 
factor,” we shall reach the conclusion that the utilization is infinitely 
great, for no heat is entering and a very large amount is incident on 
the enclosure. 

Next, let the insulating qualities of the enclosure be defective. Then 
the temperature of the interior will rise to a point where the amount of 
heat escaping, due to the difference in temperature between the inside 
and the outside of the enclosure, exactly balances the amount of heat 
admitted to the enclosure by the radiator. Obviously, the amount of 
heat emitted by the radiator is a function of the difference between its 
temperature and that of the enclosure. Thus a balance is established 
for every possible value of enclosure temperature, this balance occurring 
when the temperature of the enclosure is such that the amount of heat 
lost is exactly the amount of heat emitted by the radiator. 

Now let us substitute a source of light for the radiator; let us consider 
luminous radiant energy, and convert the heat-insulation enclosure into 
one that will reflect more or less of the light incident upon it. If the 
reflecting value of the enclosure is such that it reflects all the light inci- 
dent upon it, obviously none can escape, and the amount of light in the 
enclosure will increase indefinitely because the amount of light present 
has no effect on the amount emitted by the source. 

If the enclosure absorbs some light, then when the total light-flux 
absorbed is equal to that generated = the source, the amount of light- 
flux in the interior will cease to increase. 

It may well be that when this condition of equilibrium is reached, the 
amount of light-flux incident on the interior surface of the enclosure, only 
a fraction of which is absorbed, will be many times the amount of light- 
flux emitted by the source. 

The computations of all cases of lighting, both natural and artificial, 
eventually reduce to just this case, namely, to the problem of determining 
just how much light-flux must be liberated in an enclosure so as to main- 
tain within it a given amount of flux. 

Evidently the light-reflecting character of the surface of the enclos- 
ure alone determines how much light-flux must be introduced in order to 
maintain any desired intensity of light. The method of producing any 
de@red distribution of the light-flux over the interior surfaces is another 
problem. Obviously, those portions of the surfaces on which a large 
amount of flux is incident should have maximum reflection factors if 
the amount of light generated is to be kept at a minimum. 

A case was computed in the article above mentioned, where the walls 
and ceiling of an hypothetical interior showed 100 per cent reflection 
factor and the floor but 25 per cent reflection factor. It was shown that 
the light-flux incident on the floor would be 1.33 times the flux emitted 
by the light-sources. In the case of the Bloomfield building of the 
Sprague Works of the General Electric Co., the amount of light-flux 
incident on the test-plane was 1.04 times the flux generated by the lamps. 
In the usual Childs’ Restaurant probably 1.5 times the amount of light 
generated by the lamps can be found on the plane of the table-tops. 
Therefore, in a Childs’ Restaurant, about 80 per cent of the amount of 
generated light-flux used in the Bloomfield building would be required to 
produce the same incident flux on the table-plane. 

Perhaps it is possible to sum up the argument by saying “‘for every 
lumen (unit of light quantity) not absorbed, one less lumen need be 
generated or admitted through the windows.” 

Every properly designed lighting arrangement must fulfil certain 
requirements set by the eye, for eye efficiency bears directly upon our 
ae as working organisms, whether we be draughtsmen, clerks, or 
factory hands. 

The eye sees brightness,—if, for the present, we do not consider 
color,—but brightness is merely a visual sensation—a mental pheno- 
menon. The sensation of brightness is aroused by aphysical phenomenon, 
namely, the quantity of light emitted by or reflected from a luminous 
surface. 

Arrangements of lighting that will introduce abnormal sensations, or 
sensations for which the eye is not adapted, are to be avoided. Marked 
brightness contrasts produce such sensations. But brightness contrast 
is a matter of relative values rather than absolute values. A candle in 
a dark room is blinding, while the most powerful incandescent lamp in 
a white room is bearable. The design of an optically correct and 
visually efficient lighting arrangement is more a matter of distribution 
of light than of its quantity. 

From the viewpoint of artificial light distribution, the lighting system 
does not stop at the fixture. In artificial lighting, as well as in day-light- 
ing, the ceiling and wall-surface in a room, as secondary sources of light- 
receiving and reflecting light from lamps, are generally of greater im- 
portance than the fixtures. 

f we aim to avoid objectionable brightness contrast and eye-strain, 
such as will be produced by a brilliant direct light-source or window area 
against a dark ceiling or wall-surface, the problem of efficient lighting, 
combined with maximum eye-comfort, is almost wholly a matter of 
reflecting surfaces. No visible surface in a room, including the window- 
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surface, should have a brightness of much more than 2/10 (0.2) candle 
per square inch, and preferably somewhat less. Furthermore, the max- 
imum brightness contrast must not exceed 100:1. But the reflecting 
value, or coefficient of reflection, of the ceiling and wall-surface, princi- 
pally the ceiling-surface, regulates the amount of light that must be let 
loose, so to speak, in the room to produce the surface brightness required. 
In other words, the reflecting and diffusing quality of the ceiling- and 
wall-finishes bear directly on the question of energy efficiency. 

(Fixture design and the distribution of light-sources, is, of course, 
an important consideration in connection with any lighting problem, 
but this discussion relates to the treatment of reflecting surfaces and not 
to primary light-sources. Fixture types and fixture efficiencies will not, 
therefore, be referred to beyond the statement that the study of eye- 
efficiency, avoidance of brightness contrast, correct surface brightness, 
and the correct position of light-sources have led directly to the develop- 
ment of the semi-indirect lighting system, considering the distribution of 
light apart from the question of fixture types. In such a system not less 
than 85 per cent of the total working illumination should be received 
from such secondary extended light- -sources as the ceiling and walls.) 

In an experimental room 13}2 by 13% feet in plan, with a 14-foot 
ceiling height, using one center outlet and incandescent lighting, it has 
been found (‘Illuminating Efficiency,”” Ward & Harrison, Trans. I. E. S. 
1916) that when the walls showed a coefficient of reflection of 42.5 per 
cent, changing the coefficient of reflection of the ceiling from 50 to 80 per 
cent increased the illumination on an arbitrary plan 3 feet above the 
floor 68 per cent. Tests on various arrangements of the room, both in 
dimensions and outlets, gave comparative values. These values com- 
pare well with the measurements made by Sharp and Millar and by Rolph. 

Similar tests carried on by the writer under working conditions in 
many rooms, tinted in different ways and lighted by properly designed 
semi-indirect fixtures, leads him to believe that, generally speaking, where 
wall-finishes show a coefficient of reflection of 50 per cent, changing the 
coefficient of reflection of the ceiling from 50 to 80 per cent will increase 
the working illumination 50 per cent. 

These observations show that we are dependent on the ceiling for 
most of our light—about 60 per cent of it where the ceilings are light and 
the walls slightly tinted. But we do not want to see images of the lamps 
in the ceiling, or glare is introduced with its attendant eye-strain, so a 
flat finish is almost essential. We wish to lose as little of the light as may 
be, so a dense surface is required—dense, so that the light cannot get 
into the surface and thus be absorbed; and white, because tinting 
markedly reduces its reflecting value. 

If due allowances are made for dirt accumulations, ageing, etc., and 
for the fact that paints having 80 per cent reflection coefficient are not 
generally obtainable, we may safely say that the differences between well- 
painted white ceilings and ordinary light buff ceilings amount to between 
20 and 30 per cent of the illumination. This is conservative. With the 
proper selection of paint, proper application, and proper preparation, 
these values may be increased. 


From what has now been said, it must be obvious that with properly 
designed, glazed, and equipped windows, and when the interior surfaces 
are properly treated, it should be possible to provide artificial lighting 
whose quality, distribution, and intensity are closely similar to the 
natural day-lighting. The two can be made to work together so as to 


produce practically the same results. One can be used to reinforce or 
replace the other without establishing an entirely new set of conditions 
to which the eye must adapt itself—often resulting in strain that if 
maintained is a source of permanent injury. 

For illustration of Diffuselite Blind, see pages xxii—xxiii, Indus- 
trial Section. 

See General Electric Co., Structural Service Book. 


Proper Glazing of Hollow Metal Fire Window Sash 


(Written for the Journal by A. R. Smatt, Vice-President and Superin- 
tendent Label Service, Underwriters’ Laboratories) 

One of the advantageous features in the methods of manufacture and 
assembly of hollow metal window frames and sash for wired glass, which 
is of immediate interest to architects, is its flexibility as to both horizontal 
and vertical dimensions. The sheet-metal worker is able to adjust his 
dies and brakes to provide for variations in these dimensions as closely 
as Minch. It accordingly becomes unnecessary for the draughtsman to 
give consideration to standardized dimensions of windows in laying out 
the light-lines and other features affecting the appearance of the build- 
ing wall. They are free and proceed to demand of the window manu- 
facturer assembly of units of whatever may be the special and individual 
dimensions for the several wall-openings under consideration. The 
advantage of this flexibility of window manufacture is offset to some 
extent by the practices, later described, which have been permitted to 
grow up In connection with the installation of the glass in these windows, 
particularly in the larger centers, such as New York and Chicago. 

he primary function of the window frame and sash is to hold the 
light of wired glass. The occasion for using wired glass is almost exclus- 
ively its value in resisting moderate fire-exposure. As a matter of fact, 
it is often relied upon to resist severe fire-exposure and succeeds in doing 
so successfully in a great many instances. Measures which defeat the 
primary object of the use of wired glass and the use of hollow metal frame 
and sash are obviously not economical and should be one of the items 
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in which an architect serves his client in exercising professional knowledge 
in the direction of providing the necessary precautions and safeguards. 
Wired glass is of considerable weight, and, as mounted in the sash of 
hollow metal window frames, is supported because of the bearings which 
are provided in the grooves of the sash members, such as the stiles and 
rails and the muntins or vertical division members, when these are pro- 
vided. When subjected to fires of even moderate severity, the glass 
becomes softened (it melts at around 1,700 degrees Fahr.) and being 
soft, is likely to sag down of its own weight and to pull itself from the 
grooves. When this has proceeded to any material extent, the efficiency 
of the glass and the window assembly as a whole, as a barrier to the 
spread of fire to the interior of a building in which it is installed, is lost. 

Experience of many years and detail experiments conducted at 
Underwriters’ Laboratories demonstrate that the extent of the bearing 
of a light of glass in the grooves of the sash member has a definite rela- 
tion to the area of glass and its maximum vertical dimension. A formula 
has been worked out to guide engineers of the Laboratories’ staff in 
determining upon necessary bearings or depth of groove in sash members 
to be provided. This formula is applied within the present limits of 720 
square inches of exposed glass area and 54 inches in either linear dimen- 
sion. These familiar limitations have been thoroughly well demonstrated 
by long experience to be approximately correct with the nominal 34-inch 
depth of sash member groove and expected 54-inch bearing of glass in 
the groove required by the Standards of Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
fire windows of labeled patterns. 

Until several years ago it was almost the universal practice for the 
window manufacturer to furnish the glass for the sash and to install it. 
When windows were furnished for buildings being erected within cartage 
distance of the factory, the glazing was done at the factory. When rail- 
road transportation was necessary for window frames and sash between 
the factory and the building where devices were to be installed, all glass 
was cut and shipped separately and installed at the building ‘after the 
windows were bricked in, but in most cases under the individual direction 
and responsibility of the window manufacturer. In recent years it has 
become the practice to give the contract for glazing all fire windows to 
the glass jobber or contractor and to limit the window manufacturer's 
responsibility to the sheet metal work only. This does not work out satis- 
factorily because of the lack of responsibility of the glass manufacturer or 
dealer for the performance of the completely assembled unit when and 
if fire occurs. Kis the window manufacturer who will suffer loss of good 
will and who will feel responsibility for failure of windows to protect 
buildings from exposure to fire if the glazing is not done correctly. That 
there is a very obvious incentive for the glazing contractor or jobber, in 
view of this lack of responsibility and lack of danger to his good will, to 
perform the glazing work incorrectly is present in the flexible dimension 
practices described in the early part of this text. 

Glass is sold, and its prices and costs are figured on the basis of the 
nearest inch of width or length. If, because of the architect’s design of 
the dimensions of the window opening and of the window manufacturer’s 
adherence to his specifications, it develops that a glass light should be 
20% inches wide, edge to edge of glass as cut, this to provide for the 
%-inch bearing of the glass on both vertical edges, i it will almost invari- 
ably be found that the glass jobber or glazer, in order to save the charge 
for the extra inch of glass, will cause his material to be cut on a 20-inch 
size rather than 203%-inch, thereby taking away 4 inch of bearing from 
eachedge. The and % inch figures are taken merely for example. The 
condition which they illustrate can be duplicated in other fractions of 
inches, either for the horizontal dimension of a glass light or for the height. 

It thereby comes about that the glass jobber saves this extra inch of 
glass and the cost involved in the present method of figuring glass prices. 
The window manufacturer, when invited to figure for furnishing the glass 
on the job, conscientiously follows the requirements of the Laboratories 
as to bearings to be provided, and, as a matter of fact, is required to do 
so as a condition of continuing the Laboratories’ endorsement and label 
service for his product. It therefore works out that he is seldom, if ever, 
able under present conditions to give a figure which will be as low as 
that which the glass jobber gives, and that, furthermore, the jobber, not 
being held responsible or in any way counterchecked as to the dimensions 
of the glass actually furnished, installs lights which in many cases have 
such bearing in the grooves of the sash members as to invite very early 
failure of the glass when subjected to fire-exposure conditions. 

Architects and others who may be responsible for the specifications 
for the installation of hollow metal fire window frames in buildings and 
for the furnishing and installation of the wired glass necessary to com- 
plete them are urged to give careful consideration to their responsibility 
to the building owner, to the window manufacturer’s readiness to admit 
his natural responsibility and risk of good will, and to his willingness to 
assume the complete responsibility for the correct glazing of these devices. 
It is urged that, wherever possible, the window manufacturer be given 
the glazing contract in order that the few dollars which may be saved to 
the general contractor or the building owner from giving the wired glass 
contract to the glass jobber or dealer who may be successful in securing 
the contract for the plain glass equipment throughout the premises, 
shall not jeopardize the entire investment in fire window equipment. In 
any event, the window manufacturer should be called upon by the archi- 
tect or the property owner to certify to proper glazing, and contracts 
with the glass jobber, if given to him, should be conditional upon the 
window manufacturer’s approval of the job. 
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Pink Granite Aggregate 


The beautiful, warm, pink colour of our Pink Mitrorp GRANITE 
has created a demand for its use as a colour, tone, and texture pro- 
ducing AGGREGATE in Stucco. 

We have recently completed a crushing plant to produce this 
AGGREGATE, and operate it in conjunction with our building granite 
plant. The Pink Granire is brought to this crushing plant directly 
from our quarry and cutting plant, in the form of good sized pieces, 
which are put through a graded series of crushing machines, after 
which it is thoroughly screened and graded to the various sizes, from 
quarter-inch granules down to the finest of sand. 

The resultant granules of warm pink colour are as clean and bright 
as the fresh split rock, with the whole deep tone of each clear crystal 
emphasized to a greater extent even than in the original granite. 

Our method of screening takes away all the dust and grades the 
granules into sizes suitable for the different texture effects. 

The colour, tone and texture resulting from the use of these pink 
granules in Srucco are natural and permanent. They will not fade or 
change, the granules having all the characteristics of the original 
granite from which they were produced. 

We are glad thus to be able to extend the use of this famous Pink 
Granite, the peer of all building stone, to a field where its qualities 
and beauty will give lasting pleasure and satisfaction to so many, 
and where the possibilities of architectural treatment are so varied and 
extensive. 

We shall be glad to mail you samples or any further information, 
upon request. 


Webb Pink Granite Company 


MILFORD, MASS. 
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